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Preface 


A decade ago the history of Southern Education was in the doldrums. 
Although seriously flawed, Edgar Wallace Knight’s Public Education in the 
United States (1922) was still considered the standard work. With the 
exception of significant work on the neglected topic of black education in the 
South, little research or writing was done on the history of Southern Educa- 
tion in the 1950s and 1960s. (Clinton Allison and Harvey Neufeldt review 
the historiography of Southern Education in the first two articles of this 
edition). 

Over the last decade the history of Southern education has begun to share 
in the renaissance that has characterized the history of education as a field of 
study generally. Much of the renewed interest on the topic is the result of 
research presented by participants in the Southern History of Education 
Society (organized in 1970) at their regional and at other national meetings. 
Written largely by members of the Southern History of Education Society, 
Education and the Rise of the New South (1981) is the first general, 
comprehensive history of Southern education since Charles Dabney’s Uni- 
versal Education in the South (1936). Edited by Ronald Goodenow and 
Arthur O. White, it is reviewed in this publication by E. C. Johanningmeier. 
Most of the articles in this Special Topic Edition were also written by regular 
presenters at the Southern History of Education Society. 

In the South, as elsewhere, the basic participants in schools, teachers and 
students, are often lost in the history of education. Clinton Allison’s case 
study of Tennessee teachers looks at their activities at work and play in 
summer normal institutes—a chief means of training post-bellum teachers. 
School systems in the Southern states established by Reconstruction gov- 
ernments were often stigmatized as ‘‘damn yankee schools’’ by Southern 
whites. Jack Campbell recounts how Texas teachers organized politically to 
save public schools in their state. Topics, techniques, and sources for further 
research are suggested in essays by Joseph W. Newman and Alanson A. Van 
Fleet. Newman provides an historical treatment of Southern teachers’ orga- 
nizations in the first half of the twentieth century, including the all-black 
American Teachers Association, with proposals for further research. Van 
Fleet indicates how anthropology can inform history by demonstrating the 
usefulness of the concept of the teacher as a cultural broker by looking at the 
roles of the yankee teacher in the South during Reconstruction. He uses 
Jacqueline Jones’ Soldiers of Light and Love: Northern Teachers and 
Georgia Blacks, 1865—1873 as his major source for understanding the work 
and motivations of the yankee teacher. In an essay review, Robert Sherman 
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analyzes the history of Northern teachers in the South by contrasting the 
treatment that they received in 1941 by Henry L. Swint in The Northern 
Teacher in the South with two books published forty years later on the same 
topic—Jones’ book and Elizabeth Jocaway’s Yankee Missionaries in the 
South: The Penn School Experiment. 

A number of themes previously mentioned come together in the section on 
‘*The Schooling of Plain Folks’’: the need and the difficulty of reconstruct- 
ing the experiences of the powerless and inarticulate, the domination of 
liberal or progressive historical scholarship, and the teacher’s role (cultural 
broker) in fostering modernization. William A. Link argues that surprisingly 
little is known about the reality of Southern rural schools or teachers because 
progressive scholarship, with its endorsement of modernization, has domi- 
nated the historical treatment of Southern education. Lester Lamon reviews 
the struggle over control of black education. The work of the Northern 
teacher is again discussed, but the emphasis is on blacks’ efforts to educate 
themselves. The variety of Southern educational experience is illustrated by 
D. Ralph Davidson’s story on the work of Frederick W. Neve in schooling 
the poor mountain people of the upper South. 

It would seem obvious that the history of education of more affluent men’s 
sons (and eventually daughters) would not be neglected. Yet, in his ex- 
amination of the struggles of Southern colleges to become modern universi- 
ties, Jennings Wagoner found that the South was little more than a footnote 
in the leading histories of education in America. He tells us that the work has 
just begun, and proposes some contours for historical research. 

Joe Kincheloe demonstrates that the history of Southern antebellum 
colleges cannot be understood apart from the sectarian strife of the period 
which included unbecoming dirty fighting, racial slurs, and other un- 
restrained invective. Elizabeth Ihle used Virginia as a case study in the 
struggle of Southern women for a higher education. The handicap of the 
Southern view of the proper role of women as well as the somewhat 
surprising political power of upper-class women is reviewed. 

A special note of appreciation to Kermit Blank is due for his scholarly 
critiques and his unfailing helpfulness. 





I. THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF 
SOUTHERN EDUCATION 


The Appalling World of 
Edgar Wallace Knight* 


Clinton B. Allison 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 


Knoxville, TN 37916 


From his Teachers College dissertation in 1913 until his death in 1953, 
Edgar Wallace Knight published with regularity on the schools of Dixie. Not 
all of his 30 books and 300 articles were devoted to Southern educational 
history—but many were, most touched upon the topic, and nearly all used 
generalizations, illustrations, and examples from the Southern experience. 
Retired from the University of North Carolina, he was, at the time of his 
death, America’s best known educational historian—his obituaries referred 
to him as the dean of American educational historians. 

Knight’s purposes for history in the education of teachers were quite 
traditional, even commonplace—to inspire and to guide. Such a study, he 
assures his readers, ‘‘leads to a more exalted ideal of the teacher’s work.’”! 
The need to inspire caused him to stress biographies. Men not methods 
determine the quality of a school, he preached, and the *‘history of education 
is in large part the biographies of great men.’’* His preoccupation with 
biographies was a reason for disjointedness in his writing, as he often strayed 
from his topic to give a formal, if short, biography of any person mentioned 
in his text. 

Inspiration was secondary, however, to the instrumental value of history. 
Despite claims of a larger, more diverse audience in the prefaces of his 
books, they were textbooks for students in normal schools or teachers’ 
colleges; and he, ever the schoolmaster, endeavored to guide them along 
proper paths. Often the moral of an historical lesson needed to be made 
explicit; he labeled one section of his 1929 survey textbook: ‘*Lessons from 
the Past’’; and lectures and sermonettes were common. He argued that the 
historical approach is indispensible to problem solving, and in a number of 
books and articles he used an analogy with a physician or psychologist. They 
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do not ‘*prescribe for physical or mental trouble’’ without inquiring first into 
its cause; they ask ‘‘How did it develop or come about?’’* Knight was, of 
course, one of the most prolific writers among the essentialists, and he used 
his historical interpretations to attack the progressives—‘‘pedagogical 
crackpots’’ he called them.* He saw history as a way of helping educators to 
detect ‘‘butterfly suggestions,’’ which ‘‘vainly and often even gaudily 
adorned, flutter out increasingly into the educational world.’’> Sometimes 
he attempted to use lessons from the history of education to determine global 
policy. In an article published by School and Society in June of 1943, ‘*The 
‘Messianic’ Invasion of the South after 1865,’’ he gave his customary tirade 
against Radical Reconstruction and Carpetbaggers, ‘‘suave and sometimes 
oily if impassioned bearers of the truth and light,’’ to warn do-gooders in the 
United States that their plans to reeducate the youth of the axis powers after 
the war to undo the diabolical work of Hitler and the Japanese war lords was 
strikingly similar to that of vulgar and vengeful Yankees after Appomattox.°® 
At other times his advice was very practical and specific. As an example in 
Public Education in the South, he used two pages to give technical and 
political instruction on how to successfully consolidate schools. Along with 
less sneaky advice, he observed that a consolidation plan may be enhanced 
by locating the school *‘nearer the homes of certain influential people in the 
community.’”’ 

Over his nearly forty-year career, Knight never varied his basic theme— 
Southerners were making commendable progress toward the establishment 
of public school systems when the Civil War intervened. The destruction 
caused by the War, however, was of surprisingly little significance when 
compared with the cruelty and injustice of Reconstruction. Knight minored 
in history under William A. Dunning at Columbia, and his treatment of 
Reconstruction never varied from the horrors of the Dunning interpretation. 
Knight’s dissertation was on education and reconstruction, and he never 
recovered from it. Regardless of his historical topic, he nearly always found 
a way of retelling, in the same form, his familiar story with its vicious 
carpetbaggers and vulgar scalawags. Among other things he called them 
**worthless vagabonds—homeless, houseless, drunken knaves,”’ ‘‘baleful 
fruits,’’ and *‘deadly upas.’* Knight gave a morality tale, told over and over 
again. 

To counter arguments that Reconstruction governments jerked a primitive 
and backward South into line with other modern societies in regard to 
schooling, Knight had to correct wrongheaded interpretations of ante- 
bellum history by writers such as Cubberly—‘a great variety of loose and 
inaccurate statements,’’ he called them. Knight described the common 
school crusade as a phenomenon that was much the same in all parts of the 
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country. And, North and South, the crusade was a product of Jacksonian 
Democracy—an interpretation much at odds with more recent scholarship. 
Knight wanted the South to have more attention and more credit than was 
found in contemporary textbooks by Northern historians. His survey text- 
book, Education in the United States (1929), which he described as ‘‘a 
separate, unique textbook, with its own plan of organization and ex- 
amples—not a carbon copy of prevailing texts,’’ both gave more attention to 
the South and integrated the South into the national history, avoiding the 
**New England, Middle, South Organization.’’ Indeed, he gave the Yan- 
kees some counterpunches, striking out at the ‘‘bigoted’’ Congregationalists 
in a section titled, ‘*The Wane of Calvinist Despotism.’’ Generally, howev- 
er, his interpretations differed little from previous accounts. He continued to 
present the history of education as the traditional story of a contest between 
the dark forces of ignorance and selfishness and the enlightened who saw 
education as a responsibility of the state. And he continued, for the most 
part, to use New England as the norm, often referring, as least in his early 
works, to the states in the Northeast as the more advanced states. As a 
Southerner, writing Southern history, he gave more attention to the early 
South than it had previously received; but, for inexplicable reasons, he 
tended to ignore the region in his treatment of the 20th Century. As an 
example, he dealt with the Southern Education Movement only in a cursory 
manner, and, in Fifty Years of American Education (1952) Southern themes 
were virtually ignored. 

How good a historian was Knight? This question requires another: What 
criteria should be used to attempt an answer? One source for such criteria 
was his own criticisms of previous histories. Notice his objections to Edwin 
Dexter’s History of Education in the United States: ‘although the book 
contained a mass of information, it was written primarily from secondary 
materials and was defective in its neglect of the economic and political 
forces in social development.’’* The same criticism may be made of much of 
Knight’s work. 

In introductions and prefaces, Knight always expressed a broad view of 
the history of education—as the history of schooling. In his preface to Public 
Education in the South, as an example, he wrote that it was a study of *‘the 
relations between education and economic, social, political, and religious 
influences.’’ This history and his others actually had a much narrower view 
of school, and they often focused on legal arrangements of those. His works 
would not please cultural revisionist historians. Yet, particularly in his later 
works, there are far-reaching discussions of education. In his Fifty Years of 
American Education (1952), he discussed university presses, lyceums, 
chautauquas, and libraries. There was always much concern in his writings 
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about limited libraries in the South. But in evaluating his overall contribu- 
tions, one must decide, despite his protests, that he was really an in- 
stitutional rather than a cultural historian. 

His works were far too often state-by-state treatments of legal arrange- 
ments—disjointed, repetitive, and redundant. A couple of examples will 
suffice. In Public Education in the South, he used a state-by-state organiza- 
tion on each topic, leading to excruciating boredom in chapters such as 
**Permanent Public School Funds’’ as he told essentially the same story in 
about the same words for each state. In some chapters, he used a county-by- 
county treatment, because he had the reports of county commissions. Which 
is to say that he allowed his sources to control him, to dictate his organization 
and substance rather than the other way around. He did not take command. 
His The Academy Movement in the South illustrates the problems. It is a 
formal, institutional history; it emphasizes dates of school foundings, names 
of founders, methods of financing, enrollments, legal provisions in a state- 
by-state organization. There was little indication of why any of this was 
significant, of how it related to Southern culture, of what it had to do with the 
Southern mind. 

Knight rightly complained about the failure of educational historians to 
use primary sources. His own use of such sources was unpraiseworthy. 
Although he spent a lifetime collecting and publishing valuable documents 
on education in the South—his major contribution to history—he often 
relied on secondary sources in his own works. Public Education in the South 
was written, as an example, almost completely from state histories of 
education. And, when he did use primary sources, he often failed to 
integrate them into his narrative; quoting without comment, he too often 
leaves the reader with questions such as so what? What ought I to make of 
this? In some books he had up to a half dozen consecutive pages of nothing 
but direct quotes. As an example see pages 297 to 303 in Public Education in 
the South. His use of primary documents added color, feeling, and just plain 
good stories to his histories, particularly in the second half of his career; but 
the anecdote too often substituted for the pithy, insightful generalization. A 
major failing in his treatment of sources, perhaps pardonable early in his 
career when standards were more lax, but inexcusable by midcentury, was a 
failure to cite them at all, even when he was quoting extensive material 
verbatim. In Public Education in the South and again in Twenty Centuries of 
Education, he gave numerous examples of fly leaf scribblings from old 
textbooks (suggesting in the former book that they were Southern). No 
footnote, citation, or other acknowledgement was given. They were, of 
course, from Clifton Johnson’s Old-Time Schools and Schoolbooks, and 
they were from New England, not the South.” Elsewhere one finds startling 
Statistics or a list of charming rules for Southern schools, again without 
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citation. Often, of course, such rules or documents are simply part of our 
educational folklore and are interesting on that account, but they should be 
labeled as such. 

A major theme of a critical examination of Knight’s historical contribu- 
tion would have to be: there is much less here than meets the eye. His 
massive bibliography dwindles rapidly with two considerations. First, many 
of his publications were simply old works republished under new titles, and, 
second, many of his titles were edited documents. It may be that most 
scholars who publish extensively plagiarize themselves, but surely few 
engage in the practice so extensively and over such a long period of time as 
did Knight. Huge chunks of books or articles published in the twenties or 
before are found in postwar publications—without revision and without 
acknowledgement of prior publication. A cursory glance at his work will 
give numerous examples. In 1924, he published a chapter, **Education in 
the South,’’ in Kandel’s Twenty-Five Years of American Eucation. In 1946, 
he included **Some Economic, Political, and Social Influence on Education 
in the South”’ in Ryan, et al., Education in the South; much of the latter is a 
verbatim reprint of the former, Negroes are capitalized in the latter publica- 
tion, and some topic titles are altered—‘*Economic Effects’’ becomes 
‘*Economic Conditions’’ as an example. And, again essentially this same 
article appears in The High School Journal in 1945.'° 

Much of his work, and his major contribution, was editing historical 
documents. Frequently what appears to be an article that might be a piece of 
original research in a bibliography or a table of contents turns out to be 
simply a document, often without much explanation or commentary. Many 
of these eventually found their way into his useful A Documentary History of 
Education in the South Before 1860, 5 vols., 1949-1953. 

Some of the reasons that Knight’s histories of Southern education are no 
longer acceptable to modern readers have little to do with his qualities as an 
historian. They simply result from the passage of time. An obvious example 
is the changed interpretation of the Southern black’s experience in educa- 
tion. To expect Knight to reflect present attitudes toward blacks would be 
anachronistic, yet he should be assigned to undergraduate or most graduate 
students today with caution; his generalizations and interpretations are 
simply too racist. Certainly he was not thought a racist by most of the 
scholarly community a generation ago. He often served as a consultant for 
black institutions; he was a member of the boards of trustees of both 
Hampton Institute (he always thought that a Booker T. Washington-type of 
industrial education was suitable for most blacks) and North Carolina 
College. In 1949 he was chairman of the committee to select a new president 
for the latter institution and later was in charge of the installation 
ceremonies. 
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His treatment of blacks, however, particularly during the Reconstruction 
period, was, at least from today’s perspective, ugly. He often *‘quoted’’ 
blacks in dialects, showing how ignorant or stupid they were in their public 
utterances. Only occasionally did he give citations for these quotes. When 
he did the reader discovers that they are from contemporary accounts by 
Southern newspaper reporters—Knight did not help the reader notice that 
these might be unreliable sources. He tended to be hypercritical of any black 
in the convention debates, referring to one South Carolinian as ‘‘an eccentric 
and ridiculous negro member,’’'' although the delegate’s statements which 
were quoted appear to be about on par with many Tennessee legislators’ 
comments today. He was speaking against compulsory schooling which 
may have made him seem ridiculous to Knight. Further, Knight was particu- 
larly critical of yankee teachers because they ‘‘accepted blacks as equals,”’ 
and he condemned them in most of his accounts of reconstruction with the 
following: ‘*‘Many of them tried to teach on the assumption that the Negroes 
equaled or surpassed the White people in mental abilities.’’'* Certainly 
Southern whites were not criticized for the quality of black schools; ** 
there seems to have been no disposition to discriminate against the negro in 
educational matters. . . ,”’ he stated flatly in 1916.'* Rather the reverse, as he 
later assured his readers by arguing that ‘‘the effort which the white people 
of the South made to share their meager school fund for his education is one 


of the creditable commentaries on public educational thought in that section 


of the country.’’'* 


In a section titled ‘‘The Undoing of Reconstruction,’’ in several of his 
works, he candidly admitted that the phrase ‘‘means nothing more than 
taking the ballot from the Negro.’’ At first, he pointed out, ‘‘fraud, force, 
intimidation, bribery, and other bad practices’? were necessary, but later 
white people developed methods that ‘‘at least wore the color of legality.’’'* 
The disenfranchising of blacks was justified, in part, by pointing to our 
national policy of imperialism: Hawaiians, Filipinos, and Puerto Ricans 
were all being disenfranchised. Even the British were doing it to blacks in 
South Africa, and he quoted General Jan Christiann Smits on the lack of 
privileges coloreds were going to have in the future. In view of all that, why 
criticize the South? Further, he argues that disenfranchising the *‘ignorant 
negro’’ was strongly beneficial to educational progress as it would place a 
premium on schooling for ‘‘intelligent citizenship.’’'® Indeed, one gets the 
impression from his writing that educational progress in the South was 
impossible as long as blacks could vote. 

He did not attempt to conceal his disgust toward racially integrated (he 
called them mixed) schools. He seemed to view them as a kind of loathsome 
perversion—‘‘morbid and unnatural educational conditions’? was one 
phrase.'’ And he continually found a strong relationship between advocacy 
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of mixed schools and offensive personalities, as in his description of a 
Massachusetts Congregational minister-carpetbagger: ‘‘His interest in a 
system of mixed schools . . . and his tendency to habits of this kind, together 
with the fact that he was said to be of negro descent, made him ‘one of the 
most unpleasant carpetbaggers in the State.’ ’’'® 

Throughout most of his career he saw segregated schools as a settled issue 
for all time; he often called it ‘*permanent.’’ However, by 1946 he appeared 
to fear that the permanent solution might be in some jeopardy despite all the 
wholesome improvements that had been made. Progress in the South would 
continue, he argued, ‘‘if solutions were left to its native leadership of whites 
and Negroes and if interference by outside agitators and professional uplift- 
ers can be prevented.’’'? He described the Gaines decision in 1938 as 
‘‘momentous . . . with many puzzling ramifications,’’”° but did not weaken 
in his support of segregation. In his 1952 history, he reviews the court 
decisions on segregation of higher education to that point and admits to a 
‘*srowing anxiety that the lower schools also would be involved.’’?! He died 
almost exactly a year before the Brown decision. 

Again, except as a primary source for investigating past attitudes and 
interpretations, Knight’s textbooks and most of his articles cannot provide 
us with the understanding that we need on Southern educational history in 
the last years of the 20th century. His contributions to such an understanding 


will, however, remain monumental—particularly his unearthing of 
thousands of documents and other sources on which new histories to meet 
present needs will rest. 


Notes 
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Southern Writers on Southern 
Education: Educational History 
in the C. Vann Woodward Era 


Harvey G. Neufeldt 
College of Education 
Tennessee Technological University 
Cookeville, TN 38501 


Few historians of the South have come as close as C. Vann Woodward in 
fashioning a tradition or school of scholarship. In the process, he has 
overthrown much of the accepted wisdom transmitted in the pre-World War 
II histories. As Michael O'Brien states, 


Just as Frederick Jackson Turner pre-empted a generation of scholar- 
ship, Woodward is the only Southern historian of recent years to have 
come close to fashioning the discipline in his own image . . . New study 
habitually takes his work on the postbellum South as the starting point. 
Historians may move to agree or disagree, but it is a tribute to his stature 
that one must begin with Woodward if the effort is to ring true.' 


Comer Vann Woodward was a Southerner. He was born in 1908 in 
Vandale, Arkansas, graduated from high school in Morriton, and attended 
college for two years at a small Arkansas college. He then moved to Atlanta 
and completed his bachelor degree at Emory University in 1930. Woodward 
went north to Columbia University for his masters degree but then returned 
to the South, and, with the aid of a General Education Board scholarship, 
enrolled at the University of North Carolina receiving his Doctorate in 1937. 
Woodward moved to the University of Florida, and in 1938 MacMillan 
Company published the young assistant professor’s first major work, Tom 
Watson: Agrarian Rebel. He left Florida in 1939, and after a series of moves 
including a three year stint in the navy (which led to the publication of The 
Battle for Leyte Gulf in 1947), Woodward moved to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity where he remained until his appointment as Sterling Professor of History 
at Yale University in 1961. At Johns Hopkins University, Woodward 
published three major works on the South, Reunion and Reaction: The 
Compromise of 1877 and the End of Reconstruction (1951), Origins of the 
New South, 1877-1913 (1951), and The Strange Career of Jim Crow 
(1955). It was during his tenure at Johns Hopkins University that a young 
graduate student, Louis R. Harlan, enrolled there for doctoral studies. It was 
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Vann Woodward who suggested the topic for the doctoral dissertation which 
resulted in Harlan’s first major publication, Separate and Unequal.? 

As Michael O’Brien has pointed out, Woodward found himself to be, in 
the pre-World War II South, a liberal with a difference. By 1920, Southern 
intellectuals had hammered out a comfortable liberal history of the South 
which enabled them to subscribe to the liberal’s creed and yet remain 
Southern nationalists—a creed that Woodward was to challenge. The true 
South, according to this earlier creed, was not represented by men like John 
C. Calhoun but rather by individuals like Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison who had been heavily involved in defining the meaning of democ- 
racy in the New Republic. The three decades prior to the Civil War wit- 
nessed a regression of the liberal spirit. This regression ended with the 
**secessionist folly of Jefferson Davis’’ and the tragedy of the Civil War. 
Since being a Southern liberal in the early 1900s did not require a belief in 
racial equality, the liberal creed had little difficulty accepting and contribut- 
ing to the Dunning School’s negative evaluation of the Reconstruction 
experiment.* The South’s hour, however, came with the Redeemer’s return 
to power making possible the ushering in of the New South era. And it was 
the New South with its industrialization, urbanization, and secularization, as 
well as with its ties with the Northeast and the rise of the middle class that the 
Southern liberals venerated. The investment of Northern capital, not only in 
Southern railways, mines, factories, and agriculture but also in education as 
evident in the Southern Education Board, the General Education Board, and 
the annual Conferences for Education in the South merely served to solidify 
the liberal thesis. Only Populism could not be written into the liberal thesis. 
Liberals solved this dilemma in the same way many solved the problem of 
the Southern black—they ignored it as much as possible.* 

The Great Depression undermined the liberals’ optimistic and rosy picture 
of the new South. It also brought with it a new challenge to the traditional 
liberal creed from the Agrarians at Vanderbilt University. As O’Brien points 
out, prior to 1930 it seemed to many that the terms “‘liberal’’ and ‘‘in- 
tellectual’’ were synonymous in the South. The Agrarians manifesto, /’// 
Take My Stand, demonstrated that an intellectual could also be a con- 
servative and gave evidence that the consensus on matters of industrializa- 
tion, politics, Northern investments, and secularization, which seemingly 
had been arrived at by Southern intellectuals before 1920, was being 
shattered.° 

When it came to the blacks and the race issue, however, the consensus 
remained intact. The Agrarians were racists and did not question segregation 
and the disenfranchisement of blacks. The Civil War and Reconstruction 
were viewed less as a struggle over black rights than as a conflict between 
capitalism and agrarianism. Even the Fourteenth Amendment could be 
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viewed as a move to protect corporation rights more than black rights. As 
viewed by the Agrarians, the struggle in the South had been primarily 
against external forces—the struggle of an agrarian South against the ex- 
ternal forces of Northern industrialists.° 

It was C. Vann Woodward’s task to divorce the liberal tradition from the 
Virginia—North Carolina—Northeast alliance and from the racism inherent in 
both the liberal and conservative interpretations of the South. Woodward, a 
Southern nationalist who broadened the moral perspective of the liberal 
tradition to include the black and the poor white farmer, could not accept 
Ulrich Phillips’s classic definition of a Southerner—the cardinal test of a 
Southerner was his resolution to maintain white supremacy. In the process, 
the black and the Populist appeared on centerstage in Vann Woodward’s 
history.’ 

Woodward’s study of Southern Populism convinced him that race and 
class were intertwined in Southern history. Whereas Ulrich Phillips had 
identified only race, Woodward identified both racial and economic factors. 
In so doing, he was not always kind to the traditional Southern industrial and 
Northeast capital investment axis. It had been the task of Populists like Tom 
Watson to attempt to bring together both white and black farmers and 
agricultural and factory workers. Ultimately they failed, but in the process 
they had served to broaden the definition of democracy and to redefine the 
government’s responsibility in the area of social welfare. It was not Pop- 
ulists but middle-class Progressives who failed to fulfill *‘the political 
aspirations and deeper needs of the mass of people.’”® 

Woodward rejected the consensus theory of history, popularized by Louis 
Hartz in the 1950s, and focused instead on economic struggles or conflicts. 
Woodward also rejected the simplistic notion of the Agrarians that the 
conflict had been primarily a struggle between the South and an external 
enemy, Northern capitalism. For Woodward the struggle was internal as 
well as external, between promoters of farm and factory in the South. This 
struggle was evident in the Compromise of 1877 and graphically illustrated 
in the life of Tom Watson.” 

Central to Woodward’s analysis of Southern history was his notion of 
change. Southern history was not determined; it was not an unbroken history 
where practices such as race relations were immutable and ever constant. 
Practices such as disenfranchisement and segregation won out after a strug- 
gle and the outcome could have been otherwise. This was the picture he 
painted in the two lives, so to speak, of Tom Watson. The first Tom Watson 
was one who recognized the exploitation of all rural folk, black and white, 
and who fought valiantly ‘*to achieve an accord between Negroes and whites 
in the Populist Movement.’’ The second Tom Watson, however, left a 
‘*grim record of Negrophobia, blatant discrimination and lynch law.’’ The 
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victory of the second Tom Watson over the first was not inevitable. Wat- 
son’s failure was a failure of humans, not a failure due to inevitable forces. 
There were workable alternatives.'” It is these workable but forgotten 
alternatives that Woodward sought out in his popular monograph. The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow. 

Although Woodward made mention of education in both The Origins of 
the New South and The Strange Career of Jim Crow it remained peripheral in 
his writings on Southern history. His student, Louis R. Harlan, accepted the 
task to write a history of the Southern Education Movement. In fact one 
might aptly describe Harlan’s major educational study. Separate and Un- 
equal: Public School Campaigns and Racism in the Southern Seaboard 
States, 1901-1915 as a political, social, and educational history written 
within the Woodward frame of Southern history. 

Louis Harlan, like C. Vann Woodward, was born and raised in the South. 
He was born in Clay County, Mississippi in 1922. After receiving his 
bachelors degree from Emory University in 1943 and his Masters degree 
from Vanderbilt University in 1948. he enrolled at Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty in 1955. Like Woodward before him, he chose a non-popular topic for his 
dissertation: just as Southern Populism was not revered by Southern histori- 
ans in the 1930s, so also education was not often viewed as a respectable 
topic among American historians in the 1950s.'! 

During the 1960s. Harlan shifted his research and writing from racism and 
segregation—as viewed and practiced by the white society—to Afro- 
American history. And except for a publication for teachers on Afro- 
American history published in 1965, Harlan has concentrated his research 
on editing the multi-volume Booker T. Washington papers and writing a 
two-volume biography of Booker T. Washington, the first volume of which 
was published in 1972. 

In Separate and Unequal, Harlan analyzed the impact of Northern philan- 
thropy and Southern racial views on the public education movement in four 
Seaboard states (North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia) 
during the period from 1900 to 1915. These states are important in the 
Woodward frame of history since Woodward raised serious questions rela- 
tive to the notion that Southern liberalism was tied to the North Carolina— 
Virginia—Northeast axis. These states are also important in testing the 
application of the Woodward thesis to education—that Southern progressiv- 
ism was for whites only. Furthermore they provided an opportunity to 
examine the extent Southern progressivism had failed to meet the *‘political 
aspirations and deeper needs of the masses’’ in funding public education. 

Harlan’s study reinforced several of Woodward's conclusions. First Har- 
lan made the point, although this is more by assertion than by detailed 
historical evidence, that the movements for popular education had their 
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beginnings not in twentieth-century Democratic Party legislation but in the 
more egalitarian climate of the Populist era of the 1890s. Leaders of the 
Democratic Parties in the Seaboard states, representing presumably the best 
in Southern progressive political leadership, were political opportunists who 
were more interested in power than in schools. According to Harlan, they 
utilized both educational issues and Negro disenfranchisement to their 
advantage while simultaneously working with the railroads and in- 
dustrialists to undo much of the Populist-inspired legislation of 1897 relative 
to local funding. 

North Carolina and its Governor, Charles Aycock, loom large in Harlan’s 
study because of the role the state played in launching the Southern Educa- 
tional Movement. This movement had its beginning in 1901 when Robert 
Ogden’s train, representing the moderate progressive wing met with Gov- 
ernor Aycock, representing the conservative wing of the White Supremacist 
Movement. The philanthropists, in order to salvage some education for the 
blacks, agreed to acquiesce in disenfranchisement and Jim Crow legislation 
and to persuade Northerners to accept the South’s solution to the race 
problem. Governor Aycock, in turn, pledged to use his office to protect 
Negro school funds from hostile legislators and from white public opinion in 
the State 

When Harlan moves from North Carolina to Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, the actors’ names change, and some of the controversies are 
different; but in the main, the issues and the outcomes are similar. In each 
state the Democratic Party is portrayed as an organization representing the 
conservative wing of the White Supremacy Movement having, at best, only 
a limited commitment to public education. In Virginia, the Democratic 
Party, ever responsive to the wishes of corporations and large taxpayers, hid 
behind racial arguments to block increased funding at the state level for 
schools arguing that such expenditures would unduly benefit black schools. 
In South Carolina, the issue of child labor and compulsory education 
replaced taxation as the major issue; and once again, the issue of race was 
used to frustrate attempts to implement effective compulsory education 
legislation. Georgia’s educational reform, originating in the 1890s, was 
promoted by conservatives to ward off the Populists. In Georgia, both 
anti-black and anti-urban elements served to disproportionately aid the rural 
white child in rural counties with a heavy black population. 

Harlan’s study led him to several conclusions. The major achievement of 
the period was that conservatives were forced to grant increased educational 
opportunities—especially to white children. In keeping with the Woodward 
thesis, it was the Populists moreso than the Democrats who were largely 
responsible for forcing men like Governor Aycock to add an educational 
plank to their political platforms. Harlan also concurred with Woodward that 
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Southern progressivism was for whites only. The Southern Education 
Movement was born in the midst of the White Supremacy Movement. 
Harlan also concluded that the dual systein could not be used to explain the 
South’s inability or unwillingness to adequately fund its public schools, 
especially for the whites. As Harlan concluded: 


Discrimination against Negro schools represented a fiscal saving and 
was a basis for compromise between tax payer and tax layer . 
Discrimination varied from place to place, but it was almost universal, 
flagrant, and increasing. '? 


Harlan rejected the notion that discriminatory funding could be explained 
primarily by the hostility of poor whites and the fear of white labor of 
competition from educated black laborers. Rather, it was the conservative 
wing of Democrats, that better class of whites which Booker T. Washington 
encouraged his fellow blacks to depend upon, which waved the racial flag to 
oppose increased taxation and compulsory education laws. It was precisely 
in the black belts where white landlords and dependent blacks were most 
predominant that discriminatory practices in educational funding were most 
pronounced. As far as the Northern philanthropists were concerned, Harlan 
concluded that they were timid individuals disturbed over the extreme forms 
of racism but not over the inferior social position of the Negro. They hoped 
to use education as a means of Negro uplift and thereby cushion some of the 
hard shocks of racism. In the end, Harlan’s work basically agreed with Vann 
Woodward’s evaluation of the middle-class Southern reformer and his 
Northern ally. As Woodward had observed, ‘‘the changes they envisioned 
included no basic alteration of social, racial and economic arrangements. ’’'? 

Woodward had been able to combine an expanded sense of liberalism that 
included the black and still remained a Southern nationalist by rejecting 
consensus and continuity in history and by suggesting that the present was 
not pre-determined. There were other alternatives. Harlan’s study Separate 
but Unequal did not really deal with this question; but it is intimated in his 
article, ‘‘Desegregation in New Orleans Public Schools During Reconstruc- 
tion’’ published in 1962.'* 

In his study of desegregation in New Orleans, Harlan traces the conflict 
engendered by and the eventual demise of the New Orleans experiment in 
integrating school. He also shows that the experiment worked remarkably 
well in the 1870s—much better than has been commonly assumed. Yet, this 
cannot be viewed as a clear affirmation of Woodward’s thesis that Southern 
history is a history of struggle and conilict where the outcome was not 
predetermined. Harlan concludes that one reason why the New Orleans 
experiment worked as well as it did was due to the fact that New Orleans was 
a non-typical Southern city. The ‘‘very real influences bringing about the 
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success of the desegregation experiment,’’ Harlan argues, were the ‘‘singu- 
lar character of New Orleans and the structure of leadership in the New 
Orleans Negro Community.’’!° 

Since the mid-sixties, Harlan’s research has focused on Afro-American 
history as viewed from a black perspective. Following his publication of The 
Negro in American History (1965), Harlan’s publications have centered 
upon one individual, Booker T. Washington. 

Several points should be made concerning Harlan’s research on and 
publications dealing with Booker T. Washington. One is Harlan’s approach 
to Washington which he outlined in his 1970 article, *‘ Booker T. Washing- 
ton in Biographical Perspectives.’’'® To understand Washington, Harlan 
argued, one must look at him from the vantage point of biography rather than 
from a specific period in history, Washington lived in a compartmentalized 
world and thus became a man of many faces. Much of Harlan’s biography, 
Booker T. Washington: The Making of a Black Leader, 1856-1901, is 
devoted to exploring those factors which made Booker T. Washington 
appear to become ‘‘a white man’s black man.’’'’ A second major aspect of 
Harlan’s work has been directed towards, as Nathan I. Huggins has aptly 
described it, ‘‘making an invisible man visible.’’'® 

What emerges in Harlan’s biography is the portrait of a man of action. As 
Harlan states, 


Ideas he cared little for. Power was his game, and he used ideas simply 
as instruments to gain power. Washington’s mind as revealed in formal 
public utterance was a bag of clichés. His psyche as the directing force 
of his private actions, on the other hand, was a kaleidoscope of 
infinitely changing patterns.'° 


Harlan focuses on Washington’s private life, especially after his Atlanta 
Compromise speech. One begins to see in Washington a power broker who 
perfected the Tuskegee Machine, spied on critics, and censored and crushed 
Negro criticism of his leadership, including the Voice of the Negro and its 
editor Jesse Max Barber. Beneath this private life was an even more secret 
person—one who secretly subsidized a civil lawsuit testing the grandfather 
clause and one who publicly appeared to turn away a wounded black man 
fleeing from a white lynch mob while secretly provided assistance to the 
victim. Throughout his biography, Harlan successfully resists the attempt to 
present a stereotype. Booker T. Washington became a white man’s Negro, 
at least in his public life, but he was more. Harlan neither sentimentalizes his 
subject nor vilifies him.”° 

Harlan’s study of Booker T. Washington is important because of its 
analysis of accommodation and struggle in the Afro-American experience. 
Certainly, Afro-American history does not fit the consensus model of the 
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1950s. Yet in Booker T. Washington’s experience, one finds many ex- 
amples of inter-racial accommodation and cooperation. The political deal 
between the black farmer, Lewis Adams, and the white democratic candi- 
date for the state senate, Wilbur Foster, in which Adams promised to deliver 
the black vote at Tuskegee to Foster in return for the establishment of a black 
institution of higher education, is a good example of cooperation. The author 
*s also quick to point out that as racism intensified these attempts at 
accommodation were doomed to failure. Harlan portrays this phenomenon 
most vividly in his analysis of Washington’s rise to power and influence 
after the Atlanta Compromise speech. *‘As often in his career,’’ Harlan 
observed, *‘Washington’s rise coincided with a setback of his race.’’?! 

Both Woodward and Harlan addressed the issues of determinism and 
continuity in Southern history especially with reference to race relations. 
Both pointed to the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as the 
crucial period in which black segregation and subordination became in- 
stitutionalized within the political and educational spheres. Whereas Wood- 
ward rejected the notion of determinism in Southern history, Harlan’s 
biography of Booker T. Washington left the reader with little optimism that 
the outcome could have been otherwise. Whatever their disagreements, 
neither Woodward nor Harlan left the reader with the impression that 
determinism was to be viewed positively since it implied the inevitability of 
white supremacy and segregation. 

It became the task of a black scholar, Henry Allan Bullock, to challenge 
the negative connotation of determinism when interpreting the black educa- 
tional experience in the South. In the process, determinism no longer was a 
tool to be utilized solely by those who would argue for the inevitability of 
white supremacy. Instead, in Bullock’s study of black education in the 
South, it became a useful concept to vindicate Bullock’s faith and the 
liberals’ in the inevitability of progress—even in racial matters in the South. 

Henry Allen Bullock was a black sociologist turned historian. He was 
born in 1906 in Tarboro, North Carolina. After receiving his bachelor’s 
degree from Virginia Union University in 1928, Bullock went north to the 
University of Michigan where he received his masters and doctors degrees in 
1929 and 1942 respectively. Bullock devoted much of his academic career to 
teaching sociology in Southern black colleges and universities which in- 
cluded North Carolina A & I, Prairie View A & M, Dillard, and Texas 
Southern University. It was during his tenure at Texas Southern University 
and after he had passed his sixtieth birthday that Bullock published his best 
known Bancroft prize-winning book, A History of Negro Education in the 
South.** 

Unlike Woodward, Bullock did not find it necessary to reject determinism 
in order to show that race relations could have been otherwise in the South. 
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Whereas advocates of white supremacy had linked determinism to Plessey v. 
Ferguson, Bullock linked it to Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka. 
Bullock’s concept of determinism is evident in his emphasis on ‘historical 
accident.’’ Functions of society, Bullock maintains, have unintended as 
well as intended consequences or dimensions. It is in the unintended di- 
mensions that Bullock found the explanation of the educational and social 
revolution in contemporary American race relations. Conflict resulted from 
a clash between the intended and unintended consequences of social, politi- 
cal, economic, and educational policies. The outcome of this conflict, often 
unintended and thus classified by Bullock as ‘‘historical accidents,’’ and 
although painfully slow, was determined. As Bullock states: 


Carrying its own set of conflicts, therefore, each accommodation has 
tended to foster a new cycle that joined older ones to constitute a more 
equalitarian social practice. The process has been slow and heart- 
rending but it has worked.?* 


Bullock’s study of black education in the South can be divided into four 
major sections. The first section briefly summarizes the educational experi- 
ences of Southern blacks prior to 1865. The reader is immediately in- 
troduced to Bullock’s notion of ‘‘historical accidents’’ in the opening 
sentence where Bullock asserts: 


In the beginning there was no thought of educating the Negroes; yet the 
necessity to do so was always present.”4 


This necessity, borne partly out of the emotional needs of the planter and 
partly out of the physical needs of the plantation, led to some literary training 
for selected blacks and gave rise to an unintended literate leadership class of 
blacks. The flight of slaves into union lines and Northern cities during the 
Civil War created unintended problems for the Union armies and Lincoln’s 
government. The result was the creation of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
increased educational activities by missionary organizations. The mis- 
sionaries emphasized a classical, New England style of education which 
eventually conflicted with the Hampton model of industrial training. 

The notion of unintended consequences looms large again in Bullock’s 
discussion of education during the Reconstruction era, the second topic 
covered in the book. Congressional Reconstruction was an unintended 
outcome, implemented in response to the Black codes. As a result Southern 
blacks gained sufficient power to write several of their educational goals into 
the state constitutions. 

The rise and institutionalization of ‘‘special’’ education within a segre- 
gated system comprises Bullock’s third and major section. Whereas conflict 
engendered by the legal and political skirmishes in 1866-1867 worked for 
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the freedmen’s betterment, the conflicts after the mid 1870s served to 
reverse the process and work against the Southern blacks. Legal and educa- 
tional decisions served to limit the black’s political and civil rights and to 
restrict their educational opportunities to that kind of training considered by 
Southern whites to be suitable for the blacks’ status. Specifically it meant 
segregated schooling and industrial training and comprised what Bullock 
described as ‘*The Great Detour.’’ According to Bullock, Northern philan- 
thropists joined forces with Southern leaders to salvage what they could for 
the freedman. This meant sacrificing racial equality in turn for universal 
education. In the end, Negro education as a *‘way of life’’ characterized by 
social isolation, occupational immobility, and rigid enforcement of in- 
terracial etiquette was realized.*° 

Even as Negro education as a ‘‘total way of life’? became institution- 
alized, it also brought with it unintended consequences. It is the study of 
these ‘‘unintended consequences,”’ the fourth major topic of the book, that 
reaffirmed Bullock’s faith that segregated education must have *“‘had some 
accidental purpose.’’?° Segregated communities had need for their own 
black business and professional leaders whose children would increasingly 
demand higher educational opportunities. Access to higher education even- 
tually unleashed a drive for an improved self image among the blacks and a 
series of challenges against the legal, economic, and political structures of 
segregation. The racial demonstrations were led, according to Bullock, by 
students trained in black colleges intended to serve the white supremacist 
position. 

Bullock’s quick foray through black education in the South was not 
without its weaknesses. Historians were quick to point out that Bullock had 
neglected to utilize major primary sources. He was criticized for imposing 
his sociological notions upon history. He had used his excursion into history 
to test—or demonstrate—his theory ‘‘that segregated education had some 
accidental purpose.’’ In the end what shone through was not so much a 
scholarly history of black education in the South but rather Bullock’s liberal 
ideology—his faith in the inevitability of progress.’ 

Yet when it came to the epilogue, Bullock’s faith in progress seemed to 
falter somewhat. His belief in the inevitable demise of segregation was 
tested when he witnessed the drive for voluntary segregation by some black 
spokesmen. For Bullock, the road to equality and freedom was fore- 
shadowed in the practices and curriculum of the zealous missionaries who 
established freedmen’s schools during the Civil War and the Reconstruction 
era. Consequently, he could not endorse the separatist rhetoric of the **black 
power’ movement. 

C. Vann Woodward began his study of Southern history by attempting to 
combine both a sense of Southern nationalism and an expanded concept of 
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liberalism. He was able to accomplish this by broadening the definition of a 
Southerner to include the Southern Populist and the black man, both ne- 
glected by Southern intellectuals prior to 1930, and by insisting that the 
study of past struggles indicated that history was not predetermined. 

It remained for Louis Harlan and Allan Bullock to incorporate part of 
Woodward’s expanded definition of a Southerner into educational history. 
Race relations and the black man, conveniently down-played in the pre- 1930 
histories, now loomed large in Southern educational history. Yet neither 
Harlan nor Bullock vindicated Woodward’s assumption that history was not 
predetermined when it came to the educational experience of Southern 
blacks in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Harlan’s study of Booker T. 
Washington left little hope that by the late nineteenth century the outcome 
could have been otherwise while Bullock’s excursion into history reinforced 
his belief that the outcome had to be otherwise. Whereas Woodward had 
been able to retain his liberal faith by rejecting determinism, Bullock was 
only able to retain his liberal faith by embracing it. 
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State-mandated systems of public schools in the South began to operate in 
earnest only after the stain of Reconstruction, as perceived by Southern 
white Redeemers, was removed from them. This cleansing action required 
the repeal of Radical-inspired public school legislation and, after a decent 
interval, the creation of less ambitious systems of schools by Conservative 
Democratic legislators. Throughout the South, with few exceptions, for at 
least the next two generations, public school systems existed mainly on 
paper. Among their problems were the pitifully ill-prepared teachers. With- 
out the strong common school tradition that existed elsewhere, the South 
lacked normal schools and other teacher training institutions. An early 
attempt to stimulate a modicum of training opportunities in short-term 
institutes was provided by grants from the Peabody Educational Fund, 
established in 1867. 

Tennessee exemplifies the region’s experience. The law establishing a 
state system of public schools enacted by the Radical Reconstruction Legis- 
lature in 1867 was repealed with the return of the Conservative Democrats to 
power in 1869; in 1874, however, the General Assembly passed a school law 
which is the foundation of Tennessee’s present public school system. The 
next year the Peabody Fund made its first grant for institutes in Tennessee. ' 
At that time, despite the fact that it had been designated the state’s land grant 
institution, East Tennessee University was a small, all male military school 
in which the classical curriculum was still dominant. Casting envious eyes 
on the appropriations for lower schools under the school act of 1873 and 
wishing to be of greater service to the state, the president and faculty had 
created a short-lived Normal Department in 1873. In 1879 the University 
had been designated The University of Tennessee by the state legislature, 
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but it was a dry promotion. No money was appropriated for the school—no 
money had ever been appropriated by the state for it. 

It was against this background that University officials in 1879, striving to 
prove that they were providing essential services to the citizens of the state, 
applied for a Peabody grant and offered their building, grounds, and faculty 
free of charge (the faculty served in the institutes without pay). With $500 of 
Peabody money forthcoming, the State Superintendent designated the Uni- 
versity’s program one of three State Institutes as differentiated from the 
more numerous and less prestigious county institutes.” 

The Summer Normal Institutes held under the auspices of the University 
between 1880 and 1898 became a welcome fixture of summertime in 
Knoxville. Townspeople of all ages as well as teachers attended the formal 
sessions, enjoyed the evening entertainment scheduled by the institute 
directors, and went on out-of-town excursions. And the local newspapers 
gave extensive coverage to the activities of the institutes. 

For the isolated, rural Tennessee teacher the summer trip to Knoxville was 
made as attractive and enjoyable as possible. Special railroad rates were 
granted for teachers who were attending the institute, and members of the 
faculty met ‘‘ladies who come unattended”’ at the train.* Textbooks were 
either furnished free or at wholesale prices. Teachers were told that they 
were not to worry if they were unable to buy their books even at the reduced 
price, just to bring such as they had. They were assured that boarding houses 
were available at reasonable rates and that horse-drawn omnibuses would 
**run to and from the hill every day’’ during the normal institute. Even their 
unavoidable minor discomforts and inconveniences would be easy to bear 
because of the valuable experiences that awaited them. The Knoxville Daily 
Chronicle reported that they arrived ready to ‘‘doff their sparkling cloaks 
and fall to work with peasant hearts and arms.’’ Their enthusiasm did not 
abate; the newspaper announced a few days later that even though the 
weather was ‘‘tolerable hot’’ and ‘‘the hill hard to climb’’ the teachers were 
so ‘‘absorbed that they with eyes all aglow with interest, imitate the lecturer 
in all he does.’’* 

In commenting on institutes generally, the old essentialist, Edgar Wallace 
Knight, once complained that their ‘*work at best was doubtless fragmentary 
and haphazard and the effort to make the lectures entertaining was some- 
times ridiculous.’’* Certainly too much work in the classroom was stupefy- 
ing and, as exciting as the curriculum of the Institute was, other activities 
were planned. Nationally-known speakers, once or twice a week at the 
Opera House, were promised; and some such as John Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education and J. L. M. Curry, General Agent of the 
Peabody Fund did speak to the teachers, although some highly praised talks 
seem of doubtful interest. ‘‘Yesterday the optional hour was occupied by 
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Rev. J. H. Martin, D. D., of Atlanta, who furnished much pleasure to all by 
reading from poems about Florida written by himself during his recent visit 
to that State.’’® A hit of the 1882 Institute at the Opera House was Mrs. L. C. 
French, the elocution instructor, who demonstrated what quality elocution 
was all about. ‘‘The Piece’’ in her repertoire was *‘The Sioux Chiefs’ 
Daughter.’’ **It alone,’’ according to a local newspaper, **would prove Mrs. 
French’s success as an elocutionist.’’’ 

There were interesting and valuable things for the teachers to do in their 
leisure without leaving the hill. Stereopticon exhibits were always a popular 
feature with up to 200 teachers meeting in the evenings to see famous views 
of rugged mountain peaks and placid lakes. And Col. Lockett, the institute 
principal, gave a number of the more fortunate teachers ‘‘a peep at the 
Moon’’ through the University’s excellent telescope.* 

Out-of-town excursions (teachers had not yet discovered the wisdom of 
calling them field trips) were eagerly anticipated. And some teachers were 
bitterly disappointed when a Saturday holiday to Coal Creek to study the 
geology of the mines had to be abandoned when not enough of their 
colleagues were willing or were able to pay the seventy-five cents excursion 
railway rate. The Daily Chronicle was squarely on the side of the teachers: 
‘*The railway showed the independent spirit all the way through and in the 
minds of many, charged an exorbitant price.’’? 

Two years later the teachers, on special coaches, were able to go not only 
to the Coal Creek mines, but to the zinc works and on to Jellico, on the 
Kentucky border. The railroad rates were obviously attractive because about 
forty teachers were joined by one hundred and twenty-five other citizens 
including ‘‘quite a number of Knoxville’s young ladies.’’ The train left the 
station before 8:00 in the morning, ‘‘with many expectant hearts aboard, 
whose fondest wishes were realized ere the setting of the sun.’’ The wishes 
must not have been too exalted as the chief excitement reported by the 
newspaper correspondent, who accompanied the institute members, in addi- 
tion to some ‘‘breathtaking scenes’’ was the killing of a cow by the train 
shortly before it arrived back in Knoxville. '° Teachers as well as cows were 
sometimes accident prone. A decade later the institute took an all day 
excursion to the Holbrook Normal School in Fountain City, just north of 
Knoxville. The obviously bored reporter for the Tribune ventured that 
‘*about the most interesting feature of the day’s doings was when some of the 
party fell in Mr. French’s new lake. They were, however,’” he assured, 
‘pulled out before drowning.’’ An agent for the American Book Company 
seemed to make it all right by buying a soda for everyone.'' The state 
superintendent reported in 1896 that the institutes were becoming more 
dedicated to teacher training and less to ‘popular entertainment.’’!? It is 
probably a coincidence that they disappeared shortly thereafter. 
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The presence of persons on the excursion who were not teachers was in 
keeping with the tradition of the institutes. Often a majority of those 
attending institute functions, including regular class presentations, were lay 
persons. From the first year the institute directors made clear that the 
activities on the hill were not intended to be exclusively for teachers, ‘‘but 
the general public is invited to attend. We trust friends of education in our 
city, will encourage the normal school with their presence.’’ Not only 
should parents attend in the interest of their children, but the quality of the 
educational discussions would be elevated by the ‘‘sunshine of the public 
presence.’’ Young men and women who didn’t know how to use their spare 
time wisely, particularly were urged to attend.'* The state superintendent 
acknowledged that inviting influential lay persons to speak and others to 
attend the sessions was ‘‘potent in molding public sentiment”’ in behalf of 
the public schools. '* 

Systematic or methodical instruction was difficult because of the comings 
and goings not only of visitors but of the teachers as well, who seemed to 
drift in and out much as they pleased. They were allowed to enroll even in the 
last week of the institute, and many who enrolled at the beginning stayed 
only for a week or two, although a teacher had to attend at least half of the 
sessions to receive a certificate. However, teachers were assured that even if 
they could attend only part of the sessions it would be ‘‘of great advantage to 
them.’’!° 

The curriculum of the institutes was a mixture of academic courses (the 
content often little changed from that offered in the regular collegiate year) 
and lessons in pedagogy. In the first institute, as an example, daily instruc- 
tion was given in geography, history, mathematics, botany, and geology, 
and one hour each week was devoted to agriculture and another to music and 
calisthenics. The period from 10:15 to 11:00 Monday through Thursday was 
devoted to pedagogy with Knox County School Superintendent Frank Smith 
alternating between courses in **Primary Teaching’’ and ‘*School Econ- 
omy.’!® 

In teacher education no demand is made more stridently, wistfully, or 
continually than the demand for relevancy. In the summer normal institutes 
that demand was far more on how to teach rather than on the disciplines. 
During the second institute the teachers and the public were assured that its 
purpose was ‘‘not to teach subject matter’’ but to help teachers gain knowl- 
edge, ‘‘which has been learned by the observations of the most skilled 
instructors in the world, on how to teach.’’'’ A year later most of the fifteen 
faculty members of the institute, including eight professors from The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee were still offering a curriculum weighed in favor of 
traditional liberal arts courses, although the first grade, consisting of those 
who had not attended the summer before, studied ‘*‘Elementary Methods of 
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Instruction’’ and the second grade, the **Theory and Practice of Teaching.”’ 
The Trustees indicated, however, that the study of pedagogy permeated the 
curriculum: **The instruction in all subjects had distinctly in view “how to 
teach,’ rather than the teaching of the subject.*''* Despite those protests, the 
university professors who dominated the institutes taught their specialties. 
Professor Joynes presented learned, detailed lectures on the structure of the 
English language to the often semi-literate teachers. Professor Smith in 
American history, by the end of the first week of the 1883 institute, had 
lectured on the events leading to the discovery of America, explorers and 
their claims, establishment of permanent settlements, causes of the French 
and Indian Wars, and the Revolutionary War. And the Institute principal, 
Colonel Lockett, had lectured on ‘Experimental Physics,’* and explained, 
‘‘in a very lucid manner, some really knotty and intricate points in 
mathematics.’ Lockett’s versatility was further demonstrated in that his 
class in sketching was also reported as doing **admirably.’’ The coming and 
goings of the students was sometimes matched by the footloose faculty. The 
Daily Chronicle for July 3, 1883 reported that the institute's history teacher, 
Miss Conway of Memphis, had telephoned that she was leaving for Saratoga 
the next day and a replacement would have to be found. Mr. Frank M. Smith 
of Little Rock agreed to take her place. A week later, however, the paper 
reported that Smith had left that morning for the West on business and that 
‘*Professor W. L. McSpadden of Rogersville, who is remembered here as a 
successful teacher, would take his place.’’'” 

Over the life of the institute, its most popular two faculty members were 
probably T. C. Karns of Union City, the mainstay of teacher education in the 
university, and Mrs. L. C. French, *‘the only lady member’”’ of the faculty in 
its early years who packed teachers and townspeople into her lectures on 
elocution. Karns appears to have done the best job of balancing subject 
content and teaching methodology. His *‘talks’’ on algebra, geography, and 
history ‘‘were practical and to the point,’’ and his lessons on teaching 
children to read **by the word and script method’’ were extremely popular 
with the teachers, especially when he used a real ‘‘class of little ones’’ to 
demonstrate his methods.”° 

The stated purposes of the institute in improving teaching methods, as 
reported by the Knoxville Chronicle, had an equal level of credence and the 
same amount of puffery as the patent medicine advertisements in the same 
newspaper: 


New and more complete methods for the instruction of young people 
are being discovered continually, rendering the old system obsolete. It 
will be the object of the Institute to make known these new discoveries 
in teaching, and lay down specific and unquestioned rules for adoption 
in all schools in the state.?! 
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The institute could have offered much less and still carried many of the 
teachers far from where they were for they were often unfamiliar with the 
barest rudiments of teaching methods. Professor Louis Soldan, a visiting 
faculty member in the 1880s, as an example, found it necessary to suggest to 
the teachers that they prepare lessons before class, because it would enable 
them to put the material ‘‘in a new light and ask better questions.’’ By the 
nineties, more restraint was evident in claims for the institute with the state 
superintendent cautioning that a short institute could do no more than 
provide the hint—*‘the valuable hint—upon which the ingenuity and natural 
intelligence of the teacher will lead him to improve.”’”? 

The curriculum in pedagogy, at least over two or three summers, included 
instruction on an impressive array of topics, including principles of pedago- 
gy (with emphasis on the need for popular, tax-supported schooling and the 
separation of church and state), organization and graduation of schools, 
school discipline, map drawing, object lessons, and methods of teaching the 
basic subjects. Concern with teaching reading was paramount, and since 
methods of teaching reading is one of the paramount political issues of our 
day and one of the most accurate methods of gauging one’s place on the 
political spectrum (phonetics on the right, the whole word or look and say 
method on the left), it might be instructive to know that look and say did not 
originate as an insidious plot by the pink-progressive Teachers College 
faculty in the radical thirties as you may believe, but was being forcefully 
pushed a century ago in that hotbed of subversion—The University of 
Tennessee Summer Normal Institute. Professor Karns was particularly 
successful in propagandizing for the word method by taking a small class of 
children who had never been to school and demonstrating ‘*What could be 
done in a few minutes by using this method.’’?* 

State Superintendent Smith used Spencerian Charts with their flourishes 
and curlicues in his penmanship lessons, but such teaching aids were rare. 
The lecture was the chief means of instruction; having recently replaced 
recitations it did not suffer from the condemnation that has been visited on it 
since in teacher-training institutions. ‘‘Instruction will be largely oral,’’ the 
Sunday Chronicle reported at the beginning of the 1883 session but added 
that *‘the valuable collections in the University Cabinet and Museum will be 
used for illustrating sciences taught.’’** And by the 1890s some pre- 
sentations anticipated the show and tell projects so often associated with 
elementary methods of teaching. For example, a Miss Doak of Nashville 
prepared a thirty square foot sand map of Tennessee: 

All the principal ranges of mountains and valleys were neatly 
moulded out as they exist; little scraps of iron and pieces of coal were 
placed where such bodies of minerals are known to exist. 
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Kernels of wheat, corn and oats, where they were thrown and the 
rivers and railroads were indicated by different colored strings of yarn 
and the whole was a very clever design and made up a splendid and 
impressive object lesson.?° 


The Institute instructors were not hesitant to engage in character educa- 
tion. If the development of a child’s character were more important than the 
furnishing of his mind in the lower schools, surely the same should be true of 
the training of teachers. Most boards of education of the time wanted 
teachers, above all, to personify ideal values and habits to be emulated by 
children, and protestant religious values and observances were, of course, 
included. Each day of the institute began with at least fifteen minutes of 
devotional exercises. Independence Day, 1883, was typical: Professor Din- 
widdie was in charge of opening exercises which included singing, reading 
Scripture, and prayer. Later in the week a lecture was presented on the 
necessity of keeping church and state separate, though the need for the 
church to be responsible for religious education, ‘*without which education 
may be a powerful engine for doing evil,’’ was recognized.”° 

In the Summer of 1898 the Southern Biblical Assembly held its conven- 
tion in Knoxville during the term of the normal institute, and the teachers 
were promised that the evening speakers and stereopticon views of Bible 
lands, scenes, and characters would alone *‘be worth the time and expense of 
attending the summer school.’’ In addition, several of the afternoon sessions 
of the assembly were devoted to ‘‘Bible Study in the Secular and Public 
Schools.’’ ‘Every Christian teacher will be interested in this subject’’ the 
Knoxville Journal editorialized.*’ Educators of course, seldom perceived a 
conflict between their advocacy of universal tax-supported, public school- 
ing, including separation of church and state, and their whole-hearted 
support of the teaching of general protestant values and the use of religious 
rituals in the classroom. Theories of the evolution of man from lower forms 
were contemptuously denounced. State Superintendent Doak spoke of the 
‘*disastrous tendencies’’ of the time when ‘‘a certain class of scientists’’ 
made a lot of noise and spoke a good deal of nonsense about man’s place on 
the earth. He went on to assure the teachers that God had made them moral 
agents.** During the nineties devotional exercises were often followed by 
recitation of ‘‘memory gems’’ by the institute instructors and participants. 
These were short, often mawkish maxims frequently in verse: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man; 

When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must’’ 
the Youth replies, ‘‘I can.’’*? 
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The protestant ethic received full, unbridled support from the institute 
instructors, particularly the stress on cleanliness, neatness, and order. Pro- 
fessor Rounds stressed the importance of clean and attractive schoolrooms in 
developing values for children. ‘‘It has been said,’’ he repeated, ‘‘that a man 
never commits murder without a dirty shirt on.’’*° 

Professor Woolwine, in his lectures on school management, gave a fully 
rounded portrait of an ideal teacher: ‘‘just, honest, reliable, neat in person, 
and his clothes should fit him. He should carry himself erect; keep his nails 
pared closely, boots blacked, hair combed, and never use slang ex- 
pressions.’’ Other advice for teachers from Woolwine which students might 
be expected to emulate in order to become gentlemen and ladies included: 


Do all things quietly; never draw even a chair, across the floor; speak 
in low tones; . . . keep your feet on the floor; remember the chair has 
four legs; eat nothing in school; throw the ink from your pen back into 
the stand instead of on the floor. 


Discussions of better methods of disciplining students are invariably of 
interest to teachers, and Woolwine had a good deal to say on the topic. Some 
of his recommendations were related to his emphasis on behaving quietly; 
‘*reprove your pupils in a whisper,’’ he advised. *‘Some teachers seemed to 
think they get the best results by using honeyed phrases and a specific 


amazing amount of kissing.’’ “‘If you adopt this plan,’’ he warned, ‘‘Kiss 
all, beginning with the humblest and most unfortunate.’’ He obviously 
didn’t want teachers to get too involved in sticky-sweet methods, however, 
as he advised the teachers not to ‘‘dish out a lot of sentimental gush.’ He 
further recommended a common fraud perpetuated for generations on the 
young: ‘Develop a system of self-government and let each pupil think he is 
part of it.’ His counsel on extrensic rewards (*‘neither offer prizes or have 
rolls of honor’’) might be opposed by a later generation of behaviorists, but, 
surely, everyone could accept his advice never to yawn during a student’s 
recitation. *! 

Over the years of its existence, teachers remained enthusiastic about their 
experiences in the Summer Normal Institutes. Newspaper reports com- 
mented on the spirited discussions among them as they competed for 
attention in order to get their opinions heard, and most seemed diligent in 
pursuing their studies; ‘‘old ladies or gentlemen of sixty, down to young 
girls of sixteen,’’ the Chronicle observed, ‘‘peg away and do not seem to 
think of it as work.’’ The last days of a session, when certificates were 
issued, were reserved for speeches and other expressions of opinion, per- 
haps, in part, orchestrated by the administration, in praise of every element 
of the institute. As examples, the 1880 session was closed ‘‘amidst the 
upmost good feeling’’ after speeches by faculty, by students, and by visi- 
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tors, and the 1881 session ended with ‘impromptu speech making’’ by 
guests, more or less distinguished. **Hallelujah!’’ began Curry, General 
Agent of the Peabody Fund in his letter of congratulation to the students and 
faculty on the institute’s success. Caught up in the spirit of the occasion, the 
Chronicle gushed, ‘*The school has been a grand, a glorious success.’’*? 
By the turn of the century the age of the summer normal institute was 
about over; the last was held in Knoxville in 1898. They were a harbinger for 
teacher education in a number of ways. The academic requirements were 
low; for most of the history of the institute all examinations were optional, 
and for those who took examinations and could manage an average score of 
65 percent a second-grade certificate good for a year was awarded. There 
was a promise by the faculty to give something for little effort. In 1885, as an 
example, it was announced that students who completed a third summer’s 
curriculum would ‘‘receive a diploma which will be good for life.’’** Some 
now desire a master’s degree for little more effort. And students were 
attracted to the institutes by promises of amusement and diversion—one 
historian of the Tennessee institutes characterized them as a ‘‘cross between 
a county fair and a political rally.’’** In such historical experiences are found 
both the source of the caricatures and the reality of teacher education. 
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The public school came to Texas with the sword, unsheathed as it were by 
the military rule of the Radical Republican Administration in a last desperate 
attempt to “‘reconstruct’’ the state after the Civil War. It is the thesis of this 
article that public education, associated with defeat and carpetbag govern- 
ment, might not have survived the subsequent victory of its political op- 
ponents except for the organization of its teachers—especially those of 
higher education. Ironically, it was a conservative organization that may 
have preserved a radical idea. 

The Texas School Law of 1870 fell on what the new National Bureau of 
Education called *‘the darkest field educationally in the United States, and it 
had to be drastically recultivated in 1871 under greatly expanded powers of a 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction who was authorized to examine 
and appoint all teachers, select texts, and raise revenues by a general poll tax 
and any other taxes he saw fit to impose on local districts.' The Administra- 
tion called on ‘‘all men not enemies of the human race’’ to wish him success, 
but he was soon deluged with law suits and a taxpayers’ revolt rushed 
delegates to Austin in September, 1871. The angry delegates castigated 
increased state expenditures in general, but singled out as most illegal the 
public, centralized, uniform, and compulsory school system with its alleged 
‘*Army of irresponsible office holders who ate out the substance of the 
people.’’ The financial base was challenged because the legislature could 
not turn over its taxing authority to an executive agent, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.” 

The Administration held to its own law and protested the general *‘un- 
lawfulness’’ in the State. It even had to impose Martial Law in Limestone 
County and offer a reward for the arrest of the person or persons responsible 
for burning a school-house there. ‘‘Up with school-houses and down with 
the Ku-Klux’’ was the cry of the beleaguered Republicans.* 

It was a time that surely tried the souls of teachers, caught as they were 
between the dictates of an unpopular government and their own stake in 
schooling. Thus politicalized, the public school was on the front lines of a 
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political cross-fire which was perhaps more devastating than the desegrega- 
tion battles of the next century. For the resurgent Democrats, the public 
schools symbolized oppression. The Republicans, hanging on to power by a 
thin blue line of Federal troops, claimed the Democrats opposed ‘*popular 
education’’ because they knew it would speed their ‘‘certain downfall.’’* 
Certainly, no instrument on earth could be more powerful than one which 
sought to control the mind of the next generation. 

The Daily State Journal of Austin, which spoke for the Republican 
Administration and enjoyed all public printing and other patronage, por- 
trayed the Democratic press in every part of the State as ‘‘arrayed in 
opposition to the free school movement.”’ It accused the opposition of being 
**maddened by Party hate,’’ and called the ‘‘ox-cart’’ Democrats ‘‘advo- 
cates of ignorance,’’ and ‘‘tricksters’’ to subvert the education of Texas 
children.” The Administration was not only burdened with the innovation of 
compulsory public education but with the Constitutional mandate to educate 
all youth, including the children of the freedmen. ‘‘Madam Rumor’’ had to 
be silenced. The Republican governor, Edmund J. Davis, announced that 
there was no intention of integrating white and ‘‘colored’’ children in the 
same school or building. Even males and females were to be segregated, in 
accordance with tradition, ‘‘wherever practicable,’ he said; and the Admin- 
istration proclaimed no truth in the rumor that ‘‘party politics’’ were to be 
taught or ‘‘talked into’’ the pupils.° Teachers were only asked to swear 
loyalty to the Federal and State Constitutions, as the Governor stated was 
**required by all of us,”’ but the Texan teachers may have suspected loyalty 
was a matter of party politics, and *‘political corruption’’ was alleged by the 
Democratic press in the appointment and retainment of teachers.’ 

In order to fill the burgeoning public school system with teachers, the 
Administration resorted to recruitment outside the state and proudly an- 
nounced that many were ‘‘flocking’’ into Texas.* For local districts, unable 
to approve appointment of teachers, there must have been a growing suspi- 
cion of teachers—especially those imported from outside the State. 

Who spoke for the teachers? Teachers had congregated in Houston on the 
4th of July, 1866, when the Constitution was being constructed for Federal 
approval. Dr. William Carey Crane, President of Baylor University in 
Independence, wrote a memorial to the legislature on behalf of a state 
university and a normal school for the ‘‘qualification of teachers for their 
great work.”’ These Texas teachers, at the same time, took exception to 
remarks made the previous year at the National Teachers’ Association and 
condemned the North for its attempt to ‘‘interfere with the Negro.’’? It is not 
evident if these same teachers organized or sustained regular meetings after 
1866, but there was a call for an ‘‘educational convention’ in Austin on the 
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last day of December, 1872, and William Carey Crane was unanimously 
elected president.'° 

As teachers were answering this ‘‘call’’ in the last days of 1872, legisla- 
tors were also convening for the next session which would be controlled by 
the Democratic Party for the first time since the War. The Daily State 
Journal warned the Democrats not to *‘tinker’’ with the Free School System 
which was said to be gaining popular favor. The Republican press also kept 
its readers informed about the proceedings of the Travis County Teachers’ 
Institute in Austin which had made honorary members of ‘‘His Ex- 
cellency,’’ the Governor, as well as the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the whole State School Board.'' Unlike the Travis County Teachers’ 
Institute, Dr. Crane’s ‘*Educational Convention’’ was hostile to the Admin- 
istration. One of its members considered the school law ‘‘oppressive and had 
for its object the crushing out of every spark of liberty that was left to the old 
and true citizen of Texas.’’ He indicated that it was the press which helped to 
organize this association of teachers. The press in question must have been 
the Democratic Statesman of Austin, a publication which ignored the Travis 
County Teacher’s Institute and praised the deliberations of the ‘‘Educational 
Convention.’’'? 

The Daily State Journal had castigated the Democratic Statesman as the 
**mouthpiece’’ for the ‘‘ Austin Ring,’’ ostensively Democratic but alleged- 
ly supported by what the Republican press called ‘*freebooters’’ and *‘free 
lancers’’ who were manipulating the Democratic Party with “‘spies and 
agents’’ and taking advantage, for selfish reasons, of the ‘‘unsettled condi- 
tion of the State.’’ Its leaders, not named, were said to be bankers who had 
pushed through a bill (vetoed by the Governor) which would have subsidized 
railroads. Whether wedded to the ‘Austin Ring,”’ or not, the delegates of 
the ‘‘Educational Convention’’ were granted free passage on the Texas 
Central Railroad. '* 

Unquestionably partisan in political and educational matters, this ‘*Edu- 
cational Convention’’ opened on December 31, 1872, in the Baptist Church 
of Austin. Nineteen members, all men, were officially enrolled. (Eleven 
were called professors and the others addressed as reverends. Among this 
group there were three college presidents, a college trustee, and ten princi- 
pals.) After Dr. Crane of Baylor University was sworn in as president, the 
convention went on to attack the defects in the school law and some of its 
‘‘outrages upon the rights of citizens.”’ It then called for local control of 
schools, establishment of a state university and normal school, and for 
‘tacademies’’ to prepare students for the land-grant college of Agriculture 
and Mechanics which had just received the approval of the legislature. The 
teachers also went on record for the support of private as well as public 
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education, and for the education of ‘‘colored’’ teachers and children. '* 

The Republican press portrayed this convention as ‘‘the Godly and 
Greedy in Council,’’ having as its purpose the making of the ‘‘present free 
system inoperative, and then coming in with their private institutions to 
absorb, as in the past, the available school fund.’’'° The Republican reporter 
who covered this convention not only described its delegates, all huddled 
around a stove, as ‘‘private teachers,’’ but *‘divines and professors’’ all up 
on Greek verbs and theology but without the ‘‘remotest conception of what a 
common school system should be or the theory on which it should be 
based.’’ The ‘orthodox gentlemen’”’ were all said to be complaining that the 
present system was imperfect because it did not propose to teach religion. It 
was also driving from the profession many young ladies who would not sit at 
Institutes with teachers of the colored schools, even though the teachers 
were white. Dr. Drane was reportedly concerned about a school in his town 
with a ‘‘whole round of studies’’ competing with what he offered in his 
private institution. He was said to be indignant that he might have to be 
examined before allowed to teach, and he considered it ridiculous to be 
‘*examined by the freedman Matt Gaines.’’ Others were voicing complaints 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruction had appointed teachers in 
opposition to citizen petitions. In the flush of allegations, someone 
cautioned that they should be careful in their deliberations or they would be 
reported to ‘‘headquarters.”’ The Republican reporter, after listening in 
vain, he said, for ‘‘some practical systematic proposition,’’ retired so ‘‘the 
convention might draw its last breath undisturbed by his presence.’’!® 

It was the Republican Administration that was drawing its last breath, and 
the general elections later that year drove out the Republican governor. 
When President Grant refrained from intervening with Federal troops, the 
Republicans surrendered State and School to what they considered ‘‘un- 
reconstructed’’ Democrats. The Democratic State Convention of 1873 had 
come out in support of public education and had only criticized the *‘misrule 
of the party in power’’ for ‘‘plundering”’ the school fund and ‘‘perverting 
education to political purposes.’’'’ The Republicans, however, had criti- 
cized the ‘*‘Democratic Programme’”’ as the surest way to ‘‘nail up the doors 
of the public schools and turn over the school money of the state to the men 
who have plundered the people,”’ referring to the county courts which would 
be designated by the Democrats as school boards.'® As predicted, the 
Republican structure of centralized public education was quickly dismantled 
and broken up into a ‘community system’’ supported by general rather than 
local appropriations. School attendance dropped from around 60% in 
1872-73 to less than 40% the following year.'? Dependence on state funding 
came at the very time there was a call for economy in government, and the 
Democratic press began taking up arms against the very idea of public 
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education. The Democratic Statesman of Austin even viewed the public 
schools as public nuisances where ‘the little bantlings of State benefices 
forget all that was hammered into them by peripatetic pedagogues.’’”° It was 
even argued that free schools had opened the way to ‘‘worthless adventurers, 
who draw the school money and then abandon their communities to hunt for 
other soft jobs.’’?! 

The Senate was refusing to accept the petitions of teachers for any pay that 
had accrued before September 1, 1873, when the Democrats had come into 
power, and although the whole number of teachers continued to increase, the 
revenues raised to support them kept declining.” 

Dr. Barnes Sears, custodian of the Peabody Fund which was seeding 
educational development in the Southern States, believed that Texas was 
about to lose 20 million acres of county school land unless an educator 
**widely and favorably known to Texans”’ could be induced to become a 
Peabody agent and restore the people to their ‘‘original love of free 
schools.’’ The Reverend Rufus C. Burleson, President of Waco University, 
agreed to become its agent and stump the state in support of public instruc- 
tion. He was the Baptist minister who had baptized Sam Houston and surely 
had the respect of the people, but he was sprinkled, if not completely 
emersed, with criticism. He said he was denounced as ‘‘fanatical,’’ and 
reproached for leaving his university duties to go ‘‘trolloping over the state 
spouting free schools.’’ He said that in his travels he was hissed at twice. 
Once a mob threatened violence if he lectured in their town on behalf of the 
‘‘miserable Yankee trick free schools.’’* 

Burleson believed part of the hostility was stirred up by those speculators 
who were buying up school lands cheaply. Realizing that teachers must act 
in concert to save the school lands, he called for a convention of teachers to 
meet in Waco in 1875. Only nine materialized because of the great distance 
and the scarcity of money. Burleson then proposed that four Texas conven- 
tions be established on a more convenient regional basis.74 

During the next few years separate organizations, such as the North Texas 
Educational Association, the East Texas Educational Association, and the 
Austin Teachers Association, began to appear, along with Burleson’s Cen- 
tral Texas Convention, but the extent to which they were coordinated must 
have been very limited if it existed at all.2° In 1878, however, the work of 
Burleson caught the attention of Governor-elect Oran Milo Roberts; and he 
requested that Burleson appoint a group of eminent teachers to advise him 
and the next legislative session. In response to this invitation, Burleson 
called for a general meeting of all teacher groups for the following Janu- 
ary.*° The selected teachers convened in Austin on January 28, 1879, but 
they were greeted by the Democratic Statesman as ‘*greedy,”’ just as they 
had been smeared by the Republican press in 1873. These teachers, accord- 
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ing to the Statesman, were ‘‘interested parties’’ desirous of ‘‘carrying 
through a public enterprise for personal and private ends.’’ The proposed 
State University was the case in point. The presidents of private universities, 
namely Crane and Burleson, were reported to want the university fund 
spread out among all institutions of higher learning. They were said to want a 
board of regents which the editor saw as a “‘sort of distributing committee, 
whose business is to farm out the university fund to a number of third rate 
colleges.’’ The editor asked his readers to beware of academic Greeks 
bearing gifts.’ 

Perhaps due to this criticism, no mention of a state university came out of 
this convention, which only agreed in urging the legislature to accept 
Peabody funds for a normal school and to recommend appropriations for the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College in Bryan which would help establish 
more practical instruction. There was agreement on ‘“‘separate communi- 
ties’ of white and ‘‘colored’’ schools, different grades of teaching certifi- 
cates, and a redistricting of the state for more economical supervision of 
schools.78 

The following year, the North Texas State Teachers’ Association invited 
all the members of the 1879 Austin convention to meet with their organiza- 
tion in Mexia. It is possible the Governor had encouraged such a meeting, 
but in any event he hastened to Mexia on June 28, 1880 with his ‘‘single 
purpose’’ of recruiting the teachers for his efforts to establish a great 
university.*? He achieved his purpose. The teachers in session appointed a 
committee to work with the Governor and dropped the idea of a de- 
centralized university system that would include private schools. One of the 
committee members, Oscar H. Cooper, worked out most of the proposals 
which passed through the legislature as the organizational foundation for the 
University of Texas. The Governor credited the teacher organization with 
helping to establish the favorable public opinion necessary.*° 

In the meantime, the educators (eight women and thirty-one men) who 
had convened at the Mexia meeting resolved that their respective associa- 
tions should join in what would be called the Texas State Educational 
Association—later changed to the Texas State Teachers Association.*! It 
was something of a minor miracle that so many pedagogues could agree on 
merger, leadership, and policy. The Reverends Crane and Burleson, for 
instance, were legendary rivals, said to have ‘‘well nigh rent the Baptist 
Church in twain,’”’ and to have ‘‘kept Waco and Baylor Universities en- 
veloped in a perfect tempest of recriminations.’’ Burleson himself admitted 
there were some ‘‘dead flies that early got into our sweet ointment,’’ over 
‘‘who of us shall be the greatest in the Kingdom’’ but he believed no 
association was ever more free of such personal friction.** 

The need for such a ‘‘single body’’ to speak for the teachers must have 
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triumphed over petty and regional differences, and the new organization 
soon had state recognition in the new Texas School Journal, edited by the 
State Secretary of Public Instruction. In turn the new ‘‘State Association’”’ 
endorsed this publication for its members.** 

At its third convention, on June 26, 1882, the teachers began work on a 
Constitution which would seek the ‘‘united’’ efforts of all white teachers 
toward the advancement of educational interests in Texas. Its invitation to 
membership was ‘‘as broad as Texas,’’ open to every type and level of 
teacher from elementary to university. It sought to put all on a footing of 
‘‘perfect equality,’’ and bring all together as ‘*brethren beloved.’’*4 

At that time, the Texas School Journal reported a *‘grand army of 7000 
teachers . . . and if they could but act in harmony through a systematized 
organization, it could exert an influence.’’ Surely a united front would 
impress the two-thirds of the lower house members and all but three senators 
of the Seventeenth Legislature who were subscribers to the Journal, and this 
would have even more impact on legislation as the Journal began informing 
the teachers about who composed and who might compose the legislative 
body ; - 

That many leaders of the *‘State Association’’ were Freemasons, as was 
Governor Roberts and a high proportion of legislators, is noteworthy if only 
to suggest an underlying network of community which transcended political 
and educational issues.°° By 1883, the Honorable Ex-Governor Roberts 
even enrolled his name as a member of the ‘*State Association,’’ and the 
teachers in turn endorsed the constitutional amendments to create the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction—an office that would soon be filled 
by one of their members in 1886.°’ 


The **State Association’ continued to enjoy the favors of the ruling party 
and to grow in numbers. It gradually mended relations with the National 
Educational Association, which had also come to modify its stand on the 
race question. One of the presidents of the **State Association’’ gained 
prominence in the national organization, and by 1890 when the national 
body claimed a membership of 5,474, the Texas State Teachers Association 
enrolled over a thousand.** 


From the beginning, the Texas State Teachers Association had been 
liberal in admitting women to its ranks; but when it was addressed by a 
woman in 1881, she made no claim for equal rights but wanted women to 
have the right ‘‘to demand for brothers, husbands, and sons our equals in 
culture.’’*? Blacks would not be admitted until 1966. Provisions for *‘sepa- 
rate schools’’ had had a Constitutional mandate since 1876 and thus it would 
have been illegal for the ‘‘State Association’’ to recruit blacks into its 
‘*brethren beloved.’’ At least the State Association had advocated normal 
schools and common schools for blacks since it was organized, and in a time 
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of gradual disfranchisement of blacks, the State might have voted away all 
responsibility for their education. It was thus left to black educators them- 
selves to organize the Colored Teachers State Association of Texas at the 
Negro Normal School of Prairie View in 1884.*° 

The Texas State Teachers Association invited Colonel Francis W. Parker 
to its Galveston meeting in 1890. Called the Pioneer of Progressive Educa- 
tion by John Dewey, Parker was a carrier of a new departure in education 
which would concentrate the curriculum around the needs and interests of 
the child. He was so well received by the Texas teachers that he stayed on for 
a summer institute in Galveston.*! 

Though perhaps Bourbon in politics, the Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was becoming ‘‘progressive’’ in education and was leading the state 
into the mainstream of national educational thought. The repute of its 
leadership had given respectability to public education at a time when it was 
suspect. The best families and best hotels were said to have thrown open 
their doors to the teacher delegates at every meeting. Newspapers were said 
to take pleasure in publishing their proceedings and in giving favorable 
notices of their exercises, and railroads were generous in reducing fares.*” 
Few teachers ventured into the more radical political ranks of the Populists 
who were then trying to challenge the Democratic Party in Texas.*? It may 
have been the conservative nature of their politics, together with connections 


in high places, that helped the teachers save public education in Texas from 
the fate that befell its Radical Republican sponsors. 
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Most of the scholarly literature on teacher organizations tells us little 
about Southern Teachers and their organizations. Standard national histories 
like Edgar B. Wesley’s NEA: The First Hundred Years and William Edward 
Eaton’s The American Federation of Teachers, 1916-196] are written from 
the top down: they are so concerned with the development of the national 
organizations that regionalism is, at best, a minor theme. The South’s state 
teacher associations, most of which affiliated with the NEA, have been 
neglected for years; fragments of their history are available in older, non- 
analytical works. Recent studies on organized teachers in the Southern city 
of Atlanta are beginning to take their place alongside studies of teachers in 
Chicago and New York. For the most part, the history of teacher organiza- 
tions in the South, as in other regions of the nation, remains to be written. ! 

This essay focuses on the work of three national organizations among 
Southern teachers. Two of these groups, the National Education Association 
(NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), are well known. 
The third, the primarily Southern all-black American Teachers Association 
(ATA), has received almost no attention from educational historians. For 
each of these organizations, the essay highlights four areas of inquiry for 
historical research: concern for teacher welfare, involvement in state and 
local politics, orientation toward administrators and school boards, and 
attitudes on race relations. 

Preliminary research suggests that teacher organizations in the South were 
probably not ‘‘uniquely Southern.”’ It appears that the NEA’s Southern 
affiliates were similar in many ways to the organization’s Northern and 
Western affiliates and that AFT locals in the South had a great deal in 
common with other locals across the nation. Even so, the history of teacher 
organizations in the South has an intriguing regional flavor. Racial segrega- 
tion, ruralism, and antiunionism—while not unique to the South—are ex- 
amples of regional forces that directly affected the work of the NEA, AFT, 
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and ATA. The very existence of the American Teachers Association is a 
testimony to the strength of the wall of segregation that separated Southern 
black teachers from their white counterparts. The greatest value of the 
regional approach may be that it forces us to look closely at state and local 
teacher associations taking us several steps closer to Southern teachers 
themselves. 


National Education Association 


The National Education Association was the largest teacher organization 
in the South as in the rest of the nation. The rural and small town South 
provided an ideal setting for the NEA, for rural teachers made up more than 
80 percent of the organization’s national membership as late as the 1950s. 
After World War I, the NEA organized the South as it did other regions— 
from the state level down. The NEA mounted a successful campaign to bring 
under its umbrella the state teacher associations that had local units in most 
Southern school districts. By making state and local associations the vehicle 
for electing delegates to the NEA’s annual conventions, the NEA more than 
tripled its membership during the 1920s. Southern teachers maintained their 
primary loyalties to the powerful state associations, to be sure, but gradually 
teachers began to see themselves as members of a unified national 
organization.” 

Most members of state and local associations affiliated with the NEA 
were classroom teachers, but administrators ran the show in the South as 
elsewhere. Since state and local superintendents were often the kingpins of 
the various state associations, with principals and other administrators 
ranking just beneath them, the hierarchy of the NEA within a given state 
closely resembled the state’s legal hierarchy of educational officials. Not 
coincidentally, the NEA’s Southern affiliates, like their counterparts across 
the nation, were almost uniformly friendly to state and local school boards.* 

Southern NEA teachers, most of whom joined the organization not 
because they wanted to but because their superintendents and principals said 
to, politely discussed such matters as pedagogy and discipline in their local 
meetings. Discussing salaries was ‘‘unprofessional’’; and in the presence of 
administrators, probably unwise. At the state level things were different. 
After 1920, state teacher associations in the South, as elsewhere, worked in 
a steady if nonmilitant way to improve teacher welfare. Local associations 
did little; but state associations quietly lobbied legislatures and school 
boards to secure teacher tenure, pension and retirement benefits, and health 
and sick leave provisions. The NEA became the national coordinator of 
these campaigns moving into the world of Southern educational politics 
through its affiliated state teacher associations.* 
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Membership in the NEA’s Southern affiliates was initially open to white 
teachers only. Although the NEA established a cooperative relationship with 
the all-black American Teachers Association in 1928, few blacks were 
interested in national membership in the NEA. During the 1950s when the 
American Federation of Teachers stepped up its efforts to organize the 
South’s black teachers, the NEA countered by chartering dual state and local 
affiliates in the South organized along racial lines. The NEA refused to take 
a forthright stand for integration until the sixties due in part to the footdrag- 
ging of its white Southern affiliates.° 

This brief sketch suggests several areas for productive research. The 
historian should concentrate initially on the South’s state teacher associa- 
tions both before and after they affiliated with the NEA. The educational 
politics of these state associations will tell us much about the superintendents 
and other members of the ‘‘establishment’’ that dominated public education 
in the South. Unfortunately, the history of these organizations will tell us 
relatively little about classroom teachers themselves. We can learn more 
about teachers by analyzing the militancy that transformed the NEA’s state 
and local affiliates in the South during the late sixties and early seventies—a 
transformation that lagged five to ten years behind the same process in the 
North and West. The Florida teacher walkout in 1968 was not an isolated 
event. It was a dramatic sign that the Southern NEA was changing. The 
Alabama Education Association (AEA) evolved during the seventies from a 
‘*tea sipping’’ administrator-dominated organization into one of the most 
powerful political lobbies in the state. As the AEA and its local affiliates 
grew militant on salaries and working conditions and moved into an adver- 
sary relationship with school boards, administrators left the organization in 
droves. The first teacher strike in the state’s history may have occurred in 
Walker County, Alabama in 1979. An evolution similar to the AEA’s has 
occurred or is now underway in NEA affiliates throughout the South.° 

Relations between the organization’s segregated Southern affiliates 
should make a fascinating story. In most states, relatively cordial relations 
existed between black and white teacher associations; but in others, most 
notably Louisiana, there was apparently a tradition of bitterness and compe- 
tition. It is not too soon to begin a detailed study of the mergers of the dual 
affiliates during the late sixties and early seventies. Another topic for 
research on the NEA’s racial policies is the organization’s link to the 
American Teachers Association—a relationship discussed later in this es- 
say. 


American Federation of Teachers 
While the NEA was able to organize a majority of Southern teachers, the 


American Federation of Teachers was a minority movement in the South— 
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as it was throughout the nation. AFT membership in the region peaked at 
3,600 during the 1950s while the NEA had more than 150,000 Southern 
members during the same period. Following the national pattern, the AFT 
gained a foothold in a few urban areas—Atlanta, Birmingham, Chatta- 
nooga, Jacksonville, Memphis, and New Orleans—all cities where orga- 
nized labor was relatively strong. In fact, AFT locals often depended on the 
support of city labor federations for their survival. Convincing teachers, 
administrators, and school board members that unionism and radicalism 
were not synonymous was difficult in the antiunion climate of the South.® 

Although we know relatively little about AFT locals in the South, it seems 
safe to say that Southern members of the AFT were much like teacher 
unionists across the nation. They were highly interested in teacher welfare, 
especially so in the improvement of salaries and working conditions. The 
AFT had strength only at the local level in the South; therefore, teacher 
unionists directed their attention toward local politics and sought benefits 
from local school boards and city councils. The AFT’s state federations 
today remain weaker than some of its key locals. Administrators were never 
as comfortable in the AFT as in the NEA although some Southern locals 
downplayed the adversary relationship between teachers and school system 
management.” 

The Atlanta Public School Teachers Association, Local 89 of the AFT, 


stands out as a special case. This group organized more than 90 percent of 
Atlanta’s white teachers, became the most successful local in the South, and 
for forty years ranked among the five largest in the entire federation. Local 
89 was a conservative, bread-and-butter union that played the game of city 
politics well. It enjoyed the support of the Atlanta Federation of Trades yet 
carefully courted the board of education and enrolled school administrators 


1s members. The influence of administrators was so powerful that the local 
became a company union that ceased to represent the interests of classroom 
teachers. Sensitive to community attitudes on race, Local 89 restricted its 
membership to white teachers and turned in its AFT charter in 1956 rather 
than comply with national union’s orders to integrate.'° 

Historians need to find out why teacher unionism fared so much better in 
Atlanta than elsewhere in the South. We could argue that the Atlanta local 
was an historical meget that Atlanta’s teachers, as good Southerners, 
really belonged in the NEA all along. Perhaps the Atlanta local survived 
precisely because it it was cautious and conservative. Before we generalize 
from the Atlanta experience, we should study the somewhat different history 
of organized teachers in Memphis where an independent teacher organiza- 
tion staged one of the earliest teacher strikes on record—September 1918. 
Ninety percent of the Memphis school system’s teachers walked out for 
three days and won their first pay raise in nine years. The Memphis teacher 
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association affiliated with the AFT as Local 52 in April 1919, one month 
before Atlanta’s teachers joined the federation. Interestingly enough, the 
Atlanta organization also considered striking during the inflationary days of 
1918-19. The militant Memphis local, clearly no company union, vigorous- 
ly pursued higher salaries and better working conditions throughout the 
twenties only to be crushed by the Crump political machine during the 
Depression.'! 

Another topic for historical research is the opposition of Southern locals to 
the AFT’s progressive policies on race relations. Racial politics were always 
troublesome for Atlanta’s white local whose members saw black teachers as 
economic rivals rather than colleagues. The AFT chartered dual segregated 
locals in several Southern cities which included Atlanta, Chattanooga, and 
New Orleans. While the white locals in these cities refused to integrate 
during the 1950s, the black locals seemed more willing. Research on how 
the racial climate of the South affected teacher unionists, black and white, is 
just beginning. '* 


American Teachers Association 


Historical research on the American Teachers Association is long over- 
due. Operating primarily in the South, the ATA was founded in 1904 as the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools by an instructor at 
Tuskegee Institute—with Booker T. Washington’s blessings. The organiza- 
tion, which changed its name in 1937, served as an umbrella for more than 
ten independent state associations for black teachers. In many ways the ATA 
was the the black equivalent of the NEA. It took a moderate approach to 
teacher welfare and maintained polite relations with administrators and 
school boards. Its state and local affiliates, working behind the wall of 
segregation, had little impact on white politics. The American Teachers 
Association developed a close relationship with the NEA during the 1940s 
and sent representatives to the NEA’s annual conventions beginning in 
1952. By the 1960s approximately 90 percent of the ATA’s 40,000 members 
were also members of the NEA in segregated affiliates. In 1966 the two 
organizations merged.'* 

A history of the ATA should be a major contribution to the literature. The 
ATA’s leading role in the drive for black-white salary equalization which 
swept the South during the 1940s stands in contrast to the organization’s 
generally moderate character. The researcher will discover a surprising 
degree of black teacher militancy on the issue of salary equalization— 
surprising because the ATA virtually ignored teacher welfare throughout 
most of its history. The ATA affiliate in Georgia, the Georgia State Teachers 
Association, was taken over by a group of militant, salary-conscious teach- 
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ers in 1941, setting the stage for a spate of litigation and political activity that 
lasted throughout the decade. This vigorous spirit subsided during the 
1950s, and was perhaps dampened by piecemeal salary equalization and the 
desire to firm up ties with the NEA. The history of the American Teachers 
Association deserves our attention.'* 


Suggested Primary Sources 


The following primary sources lend themselves to research on Southern 
teacher organizations. The AFT’s American Teacher, the NEA’s Bulletin 
and Journal, and various publications of the ATA will help the researcher 
get started. The Proceedings of each organization’s annual conventions 
constitute another valuable resource. Many of the AFT’s records are avail- 
able in the Labor Archives at Wayne State University, and the NEA’s 
records are housed in the association’s headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
This writer has no information on the whereabouts of the ATA’s records. 

The records of each organization’s state affiliates, where available, will 
also be valuable. Many state associations published journals and newsletters 
that may be extant in the libraries of universities and state departments of 
education. 

The most useful primary sources, and probably the most difficult to 
locate, are the minutes, correspondence, and other records of local teacher 
organizations. Getting to know a local association is the best way to under- 
stand the priorities and activities of organized teachers. One major reserva- 
tion is that the NEA’s local units generally did not reflect the interests of 
classroom teachers until the late sixties and early seventies. This writer was 
fortunate to have access to the complete records of the Atlanta Public School 
Teachers Association in the Southern Labor Archives at Georgia State 
University, a manuscript collection that supported an extensive study of the 
Atlanta organization. Unfortunately, the records of many local teacher 
associations, especially those that survived only a few years, may no longer 
exist. Local newspapers and school board records may help the historian 
piece together the story of such organizations. Oral history will also play an 
essential part in our understanding of Southern teachers and their organiza- 
tions. Interviews with former teachers and school officials can give the 
researcher invaluable personal insights. 

The last few years have witnessed a revival of interest in educational 
history, labor history, and Southern history. These three fields have com- 
mon ground—an area of inquiry that encompasses the welfare of teachers, 
their involvement in state and local politics, their relations with administra- 
tors, and their racial attitudes. The time seems right for historical research on 
teacher organizations in the South. 
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The disciplines of anthropology and history could share information more 
than they do in the arena of educational studies. They have a common 
interest in viewing education in broad terms and in analyzing education in 
connection with social contexts. In some of our brighter moments as col- 
leagues in ‘‘Social Foundations’’ programs and departments, we achieve a 
blending of these two fields; but they are all too often left in separate corners 
of disciplinary study. Such a blending can be demonstrated through a 
consideration of Yankee school teachers who headed south during 
Reconstruction. Such a blending shows how their plight is best understood 
by placing them in a context that goes far beyond the conquered South. 

The following discussion of Yankee school teachers is based on Soldiers 
of Light and Love: Northern Teachers and Georgia Blacks, 1865-1873 by 
Jacqueline Jones. She tells how these teachers labored long and hard under 
very trying conditions. Facilities were desperately poor, pay was low and 
sometimes nonexistent, classes were often overcrowded, and yet these 
teachers persisted. As if conditions were not bad enough, they met resistance 
at every turn from Southern whites. They also met an unexpected resistance 
from the very people they sought to serve. It is that resistance which will be 
explored by paying particular attention to data on who these teachers were, 
their educational intentions, and the world they represented to Southern 
blacks. For a fuller account of Soldiers of Light and Love the reader is 
referred to Robert Sherman’s essay in the book review section of this issue 

The teachers who came South were primarily young, well-educated, 
middle-class women from New England towns and Mid-Western farms 
Armed with evangelical zeal and a spirit of missionary reform, they headed 
South often against the wishes of their sticklish families and friends. These 
were no ne’er-do-well or jackleg teachers for they were well trained and of 
good stock. 


Consider the Hunt sisters—Sarah (age 27) and Fanny (age 26)—both 
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living with their parents in rural Massachusetts. Their father, Zebina Hunt, 
ran a prosperous farm, prosperous enough to employ two full-time farm 
hands. Both Sara and Fanny completed a full course of study at Mount 
Holyoke Seminary. Their parents were far from eager to see their daughters 
leave and admonished them to go no further south than Georgia. On this 
matter they obliged; but nevertheless, they set aside the comforts of New 
England for the trials of missionary teaching. 


The Hunt sisters and others who joined them established classrooms for 
the children of freedmen based on the latest pedagogical principles of the 
day—primarily Pestalozzian. They did so in part because of their fun- 
damental belief in racial equality. If these principles were the educational 
standards of New England and the Midwest, they should guide the education 
of Southern black children as well. Secondly, the classroom routines com- 
mon to Northern schools were considered sacrosanct because of their stress 
on independence, punctuality, diligent work, and respect for authority. 

Clearly these well-bred ambassadors of the North were up to more than 
teaching basic skills using the latest classroom techniques. They sought to 
do no less than transform degraded slaves into ‘‘ebony Puritans’ instilling in 
them the values of steady work, thrift, honesty and charity.' They also 
sought to incorporate the freedmen into ‘‘universal’’ values of American life 
and to usher them from the plantation into the nation’s mainstream. 

What these teachers sought was not much different from what other 
school reformers sought in the 19th century, namely the incorporation of 
diverse social groups into the American mainstream. Neither was what they 
sought much different from teachers in other places and other times. Here is 
where cross-cultural examples can be brought to bear. 

When Manning Nash studied village schools in Burma, he found earnest 
and well-trained teachers trying to bring new ways of thinking and acting to 
Burmese villagers.* The explicit purpose of Burmese schooling was mod- 
ernization. Teachers were trained in modern science, mathematics, and 
social studies, and they were to be the agents of social transformation by 
spreading this knowledge throughout the nation. Robert Redfield found a 
similar situation in the highlands of Guatemala.* Schools were established 
throughout the countryside to teach Indians and Ladinos the national lan- 
guage of Spanish, knowledge of Guatemalian history and government, and 
rudimentary economic skills. Teachers again were to be the conduits of 
national life, instilling and representing values and customs of a far away 
culture. 

Teachers in each of these cases fit the model of a ‘‘cultural broker,”’ a 
concept introduced by the anthropologist Eric Wolf in 1956.* He applied the 
term ‘‘broker’’ to those individuals who provide essential links between 
national societies and various local communities. While these brokers live 
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and work among people who embody a local culture, they represent the 
interests and values of a broader way of life. Brokers through face-to-face 
daily living symbolically and actually serve as agents of national integration. 
Since its introduction in 1956, the broker concept has been successfully 
employed in the study of teachers in various societies.” Likewise, it can be 
successfully applied to the study of Yankee school teachers in the South. Not 
only can it put their efforts into a broader context, but the historical evidence 
drawn from this case can help rectify some misapplications of the broker 
concept in teacher education. 

Cultural brokers inevitably face conflicts between what they are supposed 
to do as agents of a national culture and what local inhabitants allow them to 
do. Yankee teachers were no exception. In Burmese village schools, teach- 
ers taught modern principles of science and geography; students listened 
well, did their rote assignments with compliance, and then shrugged off such 
irrelevant information as they left school. They persisted in believing that 
the world was flat and the center of a mysterious universe. These were 
beliefs central to their religious cosmology and tied to their agricultural way 
of life. In Guatemala, teachers labored in schools only to be largely circum- 
vented by rituals and folktales that perpetuated traditional explanations of 
ordinary occurrences contrary to what was taught in school. The world of the 
school was at odds with everyday realities. 

The well-trained and well-intentioned teachers of the North met with a 
similar response. The culture and the values represented by the Hunt sisters 
and their cohorts were too remote, even contradictory, to the world of 
Southern blacks who had developed a folk culture particularly suited to their 
spiritual and social survival in the face of a slave master’s whip. There was 
no doubt that blacks were eager to learn and no doubt that a minimal level of 
skill training was obtained, but the larger mission of schooling was to remain 
unfulfilled. 

Yankee teachers opened their schools and began operating them as they 
otherwise would for the boys and girls of New England only to grow 
distressed in their misunderstanding of ex-slave children and the culture 
from which they grew. Most teachers believed that they could teach as they 
had taught. Jones writes, ‘*The freedmen’s teacher was unprepared to deal 
with the factors that made her new pupils different from the ones she had 
taught in the North—their race, poverty, slavery background, and ages.’’® 
Choosing to sidestep these issues, teachers more readily complained about 
inadequate facilities, chronic shortages, and physical discomforts. Jones 
continues, 


She came to believe that, once the children were situated in large, 
well-constructed rooms complete with modern teaching aids, her en- 
lightened approach would ultimately be appropriate and effective.’ 
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Looking the other way did not prevent these teachers from bearing the brunt 
of the clash between their idealized mission and the culture of Southern 
black life. 

Michael Littleford, in her review of Soldiers of Light and Love, suggested 
that the ethnocentrism and evangelical world view of Yankee teach- 
ers blocked an ‘‘anthropological understanding’’ of the students in whose 
name they toiled.* Perhaps if these teachers had known more about Southern 
black culture, they could have done their work better. This prescription of 
cultural understanding and empathy has a familiar ring to it. When the 
anthropologists Robert and Eva Hunt used the broker concept to examine 
teachers in rural Mexico and American inner cities, they found that teachers 
did not understand the cultural gulf that separated them from their students.” 
For teachers to serve as true brokers, this lack of understanding and sym- 
pathy had to be corrected. They suggested training in cultural sensitivity and 
informal forays into community affairs. When those in American education 
discovered the ‘‘culturally different’’ sometime around the mid-1960’s, 
such suggestions became quite common. The problems encountered by the 
Hunt sisters and their cohorts went beyond cultural sensitivity and their 
human relations skills. 

The misunderstandings between Northern white teachers and Southern 
black students did not necessarily derive from the attitudes of teachers or 
their knowledge of students. These teachers were not particularly aloof or 
disrespectful or nasty to their children. Just the opposite was often the case; 
and in some respects, Northern teachers and black children in the Recon- 
structed South were drawn close by unusual conditions. Working together in 
the shadow of slavery they faced a mutual antagonist—the Southern white. 
Some schools were conducted in old slave markets or in sheds where slaves 
had been whipped not too long before. Under such conditions, unusually 
close personal bonds were formed between teachers and students. It was the 
world that the teachers represented and not their individual compassion or 
knowledge that kept teacher and student apart. 

Teachers can carry out their roles as cultural brokers efficaciously when 
two things occur: when teachers are knowledgeable of the cultures they link 
together and when students believe that they can realistically move from one 
world to another. '° This second requirement is just as important as the first 
but is often overlooked. When students view the world presented by their 
teacher as too remote or when their entrance into that world is virtually 
blocked, then what the teacher is, or what the teacher teaches, is reduced to 
the insignificant. Furthermore, when the two worlds are antagonistic to one 
another, teachers can be viewed as enemies seeking to erode the student’s 
local loyalities while asking students to join them for an impossible cultural 
voyage—one doomed to failure.'' In some ways, teachers of the No:th were 
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asking their black charges to take such a voyage; and in some important 
ways, the bearers of Yankee values were enemies of the Southern black 
culture which they sought to dismantle and replace. As enemies, they were 
resisted. 

The Northern educators and their sponsors expected and received resist- 
ance from Southern whites but were confused by the cool reception and 
disregard they encountered among many blacks. The all-black Savannah 
Education Association operated schools for that city’s black children in- 
dependent of Northern benevolence and control. It provided but one ex- 
ample of the *‘racial exclusiveness’’ that so confounded Northern reformers. 
The Savannah Education Association stubbornly refused to hire white teach- 
ers. Only when their financial resources were depleted and they had to turn 
to Northern sponsors for help did they reluctantly open their ranks to 
Northern teachers. '* In other places, black parents shunned white teachers 
like the Hunt sisters in preference to sending their children to all-black 
schools or to black teachers when they could.'* Northern educators and their 
sponsors, often in collusion with native whites, persistently fought against 
such acts of self control. According to Jones: 


. . the Yankees represented a threat to black people who wanted to 
listen to their own ministers and teach their own children. In the 
ensuing local and statewide conflicts, battle lines were tightly drawn 


between northern whites and southern blacks, who represented respec- 
tively the values of industrializing New England and those of the rural 
slave community. '* 


When it comes to schooling, self-control seldom is the point since school- 
ing is usually applied to one group of people to bring them into line with 
another. Likewise with teaching, the mere presentation of subject matter is 
seldom the point; rather, teachers serve a much larger role as brokers—both 
symbolically and actually—between the local worlds of their students and 
national ideological and political realities. 

It is easy to see teachers in Burma, Guatemala, and the conquered South 
as brokers, but the broker concept has a more general applicability. First, all 
teachers can be considered brokers in varying degrees. Certainly, the idea 
can be easily applied to teachers working among America’s diverse ethnic 
and social groups. We can understand through this model the inevitable 
tensions and contradictions these teachers face on a daily basis. After 
considering the cases we have, we should be aware that the effectiveness of 
teachers is based on the perceptions of their students. If they view the values 
and culture represented by the teacher as attainable and desirable, then the 
able teacher can secure some degree of cooperation. Otherwise, the 
effectiveness of the most adept teacher will be wrecked. Sadly, most of our 
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research on teaching, especially the research on teacher effectiveness, seems 
to sidestep this issue—one that can be uniquely informed by history and 
anthropology together. 

Second, all our teachers are brokers between present values and ways of 
living and what dominant groups see as a desirable future. In Tennessee, for 
instance, the world of high technology seems to be the desirable future. 
Seventh and eighth grade teachers are to be the conduit to that future world. 
The governor of Tennessee supports a bill in the Tennessee legislature that 
will make computer literacy a required course in these two junior high 
grades. Teachers in Knoxville, Nashville, Watertown, Two Egg, and Bent 
Creek will all be bringing Apples, Commodores, chips, and flips into the 
world of their students. The response may be similar to what teachers in 
Burma and Guatemala experienced. 

The work of teachers, wherever they are, is to bring something to students 
that they would not otherwise encounter. This does not mean they are agents 
of enlightenment cr liberty, because what they often bring to students is a 
self-contained set of values and an invitation to join the way of life they 
represent. Students join that way of life by conforming. If they don’t join or 
can’t join the mainstream, they are cruelly reminded that their life will be 
difficult, unrewarding, and devalued. This is an everlasting conflict between 
students and teachers. The efforts of the Yankee school teachers in the South 


were just one chapter in this larger struggle. 
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It has been almost a decade since the American historian, Jesse Lemisch, 
admonished scholars that good history must necessarily include a history of 
the ‘‘inarticulate.’’ The study of American history is without meaning, he 
wrote, ‘‘until we have actually examined the constituent parts of the entity 
about which we are generalizing.’’' In fact, students of American history 
have been actively engaged in this work for at least the past two decades. 
There has occurred renewed growth in all areas of social history; and with 
this growth and expansion of its scope and sophistication, even older 
disciplines such as political and diplomatic history have responded to the 
same influences and are now much more attuned to the historical role of 
non-elite groups.” In spite of this transformation, the reconstruction of the 
history of the ‘‘inarticulate’’ must go on. Little is known, in particular, about 
the experiences of rural Americans—although they composed a majority of 
the population before 1920—or about one of the most important of their 
institutions, the rural school. 

Perhaps no portion of the United States provides the historian of rural 
education with richer possibilities than the South. Urbanization did not 
affect the South until well into the twentieth century, and observers of the 
land below the Potomac have long described it as a section distinctively 
rural. The history of public education in the rural South, however, tells more 
than a story of regional distinctiveness. It instead provides a broader basis 
for understanding American public education, both urban and rural. Yet the 
subject of Southern rural education has, with some exception, remained a 
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strangely neglected field; and students and interested scholars soon find that 
the resources for its study are sparse.* Indeed, the only available studies are 
those written by early-twentieth-century reformers, and their attitudes and 
assumptions continue to dominate our thinking. 


Southern Progressives and the Rural School 


While the progressive paradigm that dominated the history of American 
education for a half-century was dismantled during the 1960s and 1970s, our 
view of Southern rural schools has not been so affected.* Historians have 
seen the Southern rural school of the nineteenth and early-twentieth centu- 
ries, indeed, through the tinted glasses of educational progressives.° 
C. Vann Woodward’s magisterial Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, 
(1951), thus joined reformers in condemning the Southern rural school. 
**The public schools of the South at the turn of the [twentieth] century,”’ 
concluded Woodward, ‘‘were for the most part miserably supported, poorly 
attended, wretchedly taught, and wholly inadequate for the education of the 
people.’’® This kind of indictment of rural education is, in fact, the rule 
rather than the exception among historians; and it appears in works as 
diverse as Louis Harlan’s Separate and Unequal (1958)—the best single 
account of Southern educational reform, as well as general accounts such as 
Jack Temple Kirby’s Darkness at the Dawning (1972) and Hugh C. Bailey’s 
Liberalism in the New South (1969).’ 

It is interesting to speculate why historians have been content to condemn 
Southern rural schools and to leave their discussion at that. A dominant 
concern for historians of the South, especially during the quarter century 
after the Second World War, was the role of race in the evolution of public 
education. Moreover, early-twentieth-century reformers, unlike most rural 
Southerners, were extremely articulate; they presented their case in a man- 
ner which postwar historians can understand and modern scholars tend to 
identify with their goals. The result has been that progressives not only made 
an effective presentation to their contemporaries but that they have, to an 
extraordinary degree, determined the way in which the history of Southern 
rural education has been written. 

Equally important was the influence of Charles William Dabney, who, 
like many first-generation historians of American education,® was a veteran 
reformer. Born the son of a Presbyterian divine, Robert Louis Dabney,’ 
young *‘Charlie’’ was graduated from Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia 
in 1873, received the Ph.D. from the University of Géttingen in 1880, and 
then began a distinguished career as agricultural scientist, university presi- 
dent, and leader of the famous Southern educational campaign.'° He then 
devoted the last twenty years of his life to the completion of a two-volume 
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history of Southern education, Universal Education in the South (1936), 
which was published when Dabney was eighty-one years old. 

Universal Education is, at once, both revealing and frustrating. It is 
exhaustively researched in the documentary sources, and Dabney’s papers 
are perhaps the best single manuscript collection pertaining to Southern 
educational history.'' Moreover, as a work of history, Universal Education 
has not yet been supplanted, and it remains a basic reference work.!'? 
Dabney’s study is also valuable as one of the most elaborate manifestoes of a 
Southern educational progressive. Concerning Southern rural schools, Dab- 
ney does not hesitate to make his point clear. They were, he wrote, ‘‘de- 
ficient in every essential,’’ chiefly because they lacked progressive organi- 
zation, ideas, and goals.'* 

It is easy, of course, to dismiss Dabney’s indictment of the country 
school. Yet it was consistent with the views of progressive reformers in the 
South who were acutely aware that, as the twentieth century began, the gap 
between the South and the rest of the nation was widening. Moreover, when 
the turbulent 1890s ended, many Southerners believed that they had sur- 
vived a crisis of frightening proportions for the outbreak of racial violence 
during the decade had been matched by equally troubling instances of 
political dissent—most notably, Populism.'* The problem was not simply 
that the South was rural: it was that its social organization was ill-adapted to 
the needs of modern life. The solution for the region, many reformers 
believed, was the same as it was for rural America—the revitalization of 
rural life, chiefly through the modernization of public education.'° 


Understanding the Progressives 


If Southern progressives imparted a lasting legacy—if nothing else, upon 
how the history of rural education has been written—then we need to 
understand the nature of early-twentieth-century reform.'® We need to 
examine why, particularly in the South, they came to focus so intensely on 
rural public education. Why, in short, did reformers equate the transforma- 
tion of education with the reform of the rural South? We also need to explain 
how Southern progressivism related to educational reform elsewhere. Not 
the least important, we need to know much more about the origins of reform 
both in terms of the reformers themselves as well as of the political con- 
ditions which made reform possible.'’ 

Who, then, were the Southern educational progressives? United by sever- 
al distinguishable social and cultural characteristics, these men and women 
were very much like reformers across the nation.'* Although many of them 
were born in rural areas or in small towns, they had a pronounced—for want 
of another term—‘‘urban—industrial’’ frame of mind. They were avid boost- 
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ers of all things modern, particularly industrialization, and all that came with 
it. Most reformers, however, were not born with the starched high collar 
fashionable at the turn of the twentieth century; they acquired their urban- 
industrial attitudes through extensive exposure to divergent intellectual 
influences outside the South and even outside the United States.'? Many of 
them, like Dabney, were university-trained—often in Germany but in- 
creasingly in American universities—and were at the vanguard of the 
emerging national system of professional education.*° Others, like universi- 
ty president Edwin A. Alderman, Episcopal minister and publicist Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, and journalist Walter Hines Page, nurtured a close 
alliance with Northern philanthropists.*! 

The impetus for reform of rural education in the South came from other 
quarters. Between Reconstruction and the turn of the twentieth century, 
many of the major cities and some of the large towns of the South created 
comprehensive school systems.” The school officials who pioneered these 
systems—and employed bureaucratic methods to operate them—became 
aggressive advocates of the ‘‘urbanization’’ of Southern rural schools. 
These men left little doubt about their orientation; for as avid readers of 
professional journals, participants at national and regional professional 
meetings, and editors of state educational magazines, they were of a dis- 
tinctively cosmopolitan mindset.?° 

Although most of these reformers were men, some were women; and by 
the mid-1880s, women composed a majority of teachers in Southern rural 
schools. During the first years of the twentieth century, the rank-and-file of 
educational reformers—especially at the local level—were also female.”* 
Women also figured prominently in the ranks of progressive leadership. By 
the 1890s, women’s clubs first appeared in the South and soon spread to 
major Southern towns and cities.?° By the end of the decade, these women— 
with some exception, white and upper-middle class—created and then led 
reform organizations committed to educational reform. 

Equally important was that these reformers had powerful political allies. 
In almost every state in the South, reform governors emerged after 1900 who 
based their administrations and their political futures on the expansion of 
public education. It was no accident that these ‘‘education governors’’— 
such as Charles Brantley Aycock of North Carolina and Andrew Jackson 
Montague of Virginia—came to power under new state constitutions 
through whose provisions the electorate was dramatically restricted.7° 
Although they did not believe in liberal franchise and opposed many forms 
of welfare, this first generation of Southern progressive politicians agreed 
that public education held promise for the modernization of the South. 

Together, this disparate group of progressives articulated a common view 
of the role of the rural school for the ‘‘uplift’’ of the South. They believed 
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that the region needed uplifting. They were convinced that the South faced 
the imminent possibility of social conflict and disintegration not because of 
excessive industrialization, but because the region was backward and out of 
the mainstream. The South was in trouble, declared Alderman before the 
National Education Association in 1896; because it was rural—‘‘proudly 
aloof from the ferments of modern society,”’ and, as a result, ‘‘isolated, 
individual, [and] conservative.’’*’ Change, progressives maintained, would 
not come from below; instead, economic growth, stable social development, 
and the orderly evolution of the political system would, of necessity, be the 
result of purposeful direction. 

Indeed, progressive educational reformers in the South soon came to the 
same conclusion that their counterparts north of the Mason-Dixon line had 
reached—public education could provide a basis for society-wide reform. 
Yet Southern educational reform was also fundamentally ambiguous; for 
embodied in the progressive analysis of the reform of rural schooling was a 
desire both to effect rapid modernization and, at the same time, to retain the 
basic qualities of rural life. Their analysis thus followed a characteristic 
pattern. The problem of rural poverty in the South, they argued, is reduced to 
the inability of rural institutions to provide a stable foundation for social 
organization. In particular, schools did not train rural leaders (especially 
those in favor of reform); indeed, country schools were the chief perpetrators 
of social and political disorganization, narrow provincialism, and economic 
stagnation.** Rural Southerners, as one reformer put it, lacked a ‘‘nucleating 
center for social progress,’’ a role which he believed the reformed rural 
school could provide.” 

Despite the apparent inconsistency of unbanizing country schools to 
preserve rural life, progressives were able to convince themselves that 
reform would effect a kind of internal change which would, in turn, make 
rural society more equipped to be modern. Yet their reforms also proposed 
fundamental changes in the nature of rural schooling as it had existed during 
the last three decades of the nineteenth century—and, in some parts of the 
rural South, much earlier. Moreover, progressive reform involved a kind of 
urbanization of schools which, in retrospect, appeared bound to disseminate 
urban values and hasten rural depopulation and social disintegration. 


The Progressive Program 


It is useful to examine the ways in which reformers advocated pro- 
grammatic change in Southern rural education. The reformers’ most con- 
sistent goal was the reintegration of the nineteenth-century rural school with 
the rural community. With this goal came an extremely important assump- 
tion—that rural schools had somehow become estranged from their environ- 
ment. Ina nice turn of logic, reformers then concluded that the unification of 
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school and society in the rural South depended on the realization of pro- 
gressive education. They thus insisted that the physical qualities of the rural 
school should reflect its new position in society. It should be permanent 
(unlike most nineteenth-century schools), it should follow a standardized 
building design, and it should serve as a model of modern beauty.*° 

Physical improvement, like most rural school reform, was closely tied to 
school consolidation.*! Progressives claimed, somewhat ingenuously, that 
rural school consolidation—the closing of small one- or two-room schools 
and the construction of larger structures—was more efficient and hence 
more desirable.** Small schools, they maintained, encouraged obstruction- 
ism and parochialism on the part of parents and local officials; by their 
reasoning, small schools did little to unify the community. On the other 
hand, consolidated public schools tended to socialize young rural Southern- 
ers. The necessity of school consolidation was constantly emphasized by 
educational reformers’ tracts, among the best of which is Joseph D. Eggles- 
ton’s The Work of the Rural School (1913). Eggleston had served as state 
superintendent of public instruction in Virginia from 1909 to 1913,*° and 
had begun there an energetic program of rural school consolidation. He 
wrote that consolidation was the key to school reform: *‘the deepest meaning 
of the consolidated school is that it tends to socialize community life’’ 
because it broke up ‘‘unsocial and anti-social tendencies’’ and made easier 
‘‘other cooperative efforts.’’* 

School consolidation brought other changes in its wake. Attractive facili- 
ties encouraged attendance and persuaded rural families of the need of 
socialization through the school.*° Large facilities also brought an expanded 
and restructured curriculum which included vocational education and great- 
er stress was placed on subjects such as civics, health, and physical educa- 
tion.*° Ultimately, effective progressive schooling depended upon the 
enactment of compulsory education and its enforcement by an army of 
inspectors, examiners, and truant officers. 

Like their overall views about reform, the progressives’ program for 
change was fundamentally ambiguous. Avid modernizers, most of them 
were nostalgic about the superior yeoman-farmer society of the nineteenth- 
century South. Early Southern educational reformers—Dabney, Page, and 
Alderman—were cautious about the role of the state; they envisioned not a 
far-flung bureaucracy but a self-actuated citizenry. Even more striking 
ironies abound in the progressive attitude toward race—a subject which this 
paper has thus far avoided.*’ For ideological and practical reasons, as Louis 
Harlan has shown, Southern reformers decided to confine school improve- 
ment to whites only.** Reformers, judged by our standards, were as racist as 
their contemporaries; and even those few racial liberals, such as James 
Hardy Dillard,*? were skeptical about the likelihood of Southern legislatures 
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appropriating more money for black schools. These considerations led 
reformers to a rather tenuous conclusion—since blacks possessed inferior 
intellectual capabilities, they required an inferior type of education.*° 


Reconstructing the Southern Rural School 


Understanding the Southern progressives is an essential first step toward 
rewriting the history of the Southern rural school. One also needs to com- 
prehend rural education on its own terms for most of our knowledge is a 
derivation either of nostalgia for the red one-room school or of the pro- 
gressive indictment of country schools.*! One needs to reconstruct the world 
of rural education as it existed during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries without polemical purpose or wistful nostalgia. 

The sources for this task are rich and, for the most part, lie untapped by 
historians. Along with the voluminous studies and school surveys conducted 
by reformers, there exists a rich lode of documentary evidence.*” Some of it 
includes correspondence and reports by reformers**—evidence which, of 
course, must be used with care—and some of it includes the personal and 
official papers of school boards, superintendents, teachers, and trustees 
which exist in manuscript repositories across the South.** Out of this 
treasure trove of evidence, it is possible to reassemble the outlines of 
nineteenth-century schooling in the rural South. 

A most important characteristic of the rural school was that—in spite of 
charges by progressives to the contrary—it was very much part of its 
environment. Southern rural schools possessed almost all of the qualities of 
the rural South—extreme poverty, makeshift facilities, and transient loca- 
tions. Although the physical scene of the Southern rural school was not 
pleasing to the eye, it was nonetheless familiar to the rural Southerner.*° 

The inside of the country school was no different. Sometimes schools 
were heated by wood stoves, but the biggest luxury most students enjoyed 
was an open fireplace. Windows were often simply cracks in the wall for 
most schools simply could not afford glass. As a result, these buildings were 
often quite cold in the winter and stifling in the spring and fall.*° Formal 
chairs and desks were rare and smoothed-out slabs of wood were more 
common. 

These physical details are crucial. They indicate that the public school 
occupied a decidedly distinctive position in Southern rural society—a prop- 
osition which modern Americans, both progressives and historians, often do 
not keep in mind. The rural school played by a different set of rules; and to 
criticize it, as did the progressives, for not being ‘‘universal’’ (in effect, for 
not being progressive), is to miss its significance. Most important, rural 
schooling was noncompulsory. By definition, ‘‘noncompulsory’’ education 
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implies a sort of inevitability to compulsory education. Yet the public 
education system which came into existence in the United States during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, as David Tyack has shown, was built 
largely without coercion.*’ It is therefore imperative to study how the system 
of public schools in the rural South operated without compulsion. 

The absence of compulsory education prior to the 1920s had a variety of 
implications. An important consequence was the lack of paid and pro- 
fessional school officials either at the state or at the local level.** In many 
Southern states, public school systems were created by Reconstruction 
governments;*” and almost every state constitution written during this period 
included a provision requiring public education.*° In some states, such as 
Virginia and North Carolina, the Reconstruction systems were grafted on 
semi-public antebellum systems; and late-nineteenth-century schools were 
often run by the same ground rules.*! 

In the absence of a state-run bureaucracy, local schoolboards dominated 
the administration of schools. Little of a systematic nature is known about 
the thousands of schoolboards in the rural South during this period, but it 
seems likely that they were controlled by the leading men of the community 
who were usually literate and who owned enough property to afford them the 
leisure time to work without pay.°? By the time the South was ‘‘redeemed”’ 
by the Democratic party during the 1870s, local trustees were usually not 
elected. They were instead appointed by the legislature and were usually 
men with influential connections. After 1880, school trustees were uni- 
formly white.>* 

The noncompulsory nature of Southern rural education had other con- 
sequences. Under this system, schools were extremely sensitive to local 
influences; in particular, parents played a prominent role in their operation. 
**Patrons’’ might keep their children home for reasons such as bad weather 
or because their labor might be needed at home.** Without compulsory 
education, parents also possessed more say in the day-to-day operation of 
the school. Parents were expected to provide much of the labor and money 
for school construction; and in return, they expected a voice in choosing 
teachers and in locating the schools.*° Similarly, teachers occupied a unique 
position. Parents often required teachers to be from their locality and they 
often valued this qualification over training.°° Our knowledge of rural 
teachers is very sketchy and we are in need of a fuller examination of their 
status and position.*’ 

It is well to remember that it is impossible to answer these questions 
without the careful use of evidence. Since nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century rural schools were extremely localized, the most crucial record of 
their existence will not be found among the addresses or pronouncements of 
state superintendents. They were fond of pontifications which meant little on 
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the local level. The most valuable components of this system were local—at 
the level of the county, or often more crucial, of the district—and it is 
imperative that we begin a closer scrutiny of local sources. A rich array of 
these sources exists both in the personal papers of Southerners and in the 
official records of local schools. 

Equally important is that historians separate the progressive perception of 
rural schools—and the goals which guided them—from the reality of South- 
ern rural education. Educational reformers were acute observers who were 
fascinated with detail, and the legion of progressive studies of Southern rural 
schools during the early twentieth century are invaluable as are the vast 
documentary records which reformers and their allies left behind. Nonethe- 
less, in reading these sources historians must bring with them at least a grain 
of healthy skepticism as well as a firm understanding of the ideological and 
programmatic approach of progressive reform.** 


Conclusion 


In several provocative essays, David Tyack has criticized the over- 
emphasis in educational historiography on urban schools especially before 
1920, and he has suggested the importance of examining Victorian rural 
education more systematically.*? At present, we know almost nothing about 


the nature of rural public education. Future scholarship must begin to answer 
the most basic questions about its distinctive structure and about the role it 
played in the rural community. Moreover, rural schools were extremely 
localized, and future studies should concentrate on country schools at the 
state level. 

If the study of rural education is rich with possibilities, it is also a subject 
fraught with hazards. As this article has attempted to demonstrate, pro- 
gressive reformers still dominate our understanding of rural schools; and 
because their views seem more intelligible to late-twentieth-century Amer- 
icans, we tend to accept their conclusions. Historians of Southern rural 
education are thus charged with special responsibilities. They must under- 
stand the nature of Southern progressivism, the origins of educational 
reform, the reformers, and the ideological imperatives and programmatic 
goals of reform. Understanding progressivism is a necessary step toward 
unlocking the world of rural education. Our understanding would be in- 
complete if we did not delve further and rediscover the distinctive—and as 
yet ‘‘inarticulate’’—realm of the nineteenth-century rural school. 
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Although generally denied access to its liberating powers, free blacks and 
slaves had long observed the importance of education in American society 
It gave whites security and status in their communities, and it provided them 
with leverage in their business and interpersonal relationships. Legal efforts 
to prohibit education for blacks merely underscored what they already knew 
and what Frederick Douglass articulated so clearly in 1845 when he de- 
scribed the perpetuation of ignorance as the key to “‘the white man’s power 
to enslave the black man.’’' Freedom and the ‘‘three Rs,’’ or rather the 
absence of each, became intertwined, therefore, not as abstractions but as 
real forces in the world.* Freedom meant, among other things, access to 
education; education meant security for freedom. 

As soon as Union troops made their appearance in the South, blacks fled 
their masters and sought refuge within the slowly unfolding blue umbrella. 
Among the very first collective efforts attempted by these refugees, in city 
after city and camp after camp, was a school. By their own actions, blacks 
forced the issues of freedom and education to the point of decision by federal 
authorities and other interested northern agencies. Not waiting for the 
resolution of complex political debates regarding their legal status, these 
‘‘contraband’’ blacks sought out teachers for their schools wherever they 
could be found—Union soldiers, sympathetic white civilians, or from 
among those within their own ranks who had obtained even some of the bare 
essentials of formal learning. At the American Missionary Association’s 
school in Fortress Monroe, Virginia in 1861, Lucinda Humphrey’s evening 
school in Memphis in 1862, or for Laura Towne as she began her long tenure 
in the Sea Islands of Georgia, the pattern was the same. Black adults and 
children crowded into whatever facilities were available. Instructors ranged 
from the carefully and classically educated Charlotte Forten (black) in the 
Sea Islands to men and women such as Alfred Anderson (black) in Knox- 
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ville, Tennessee who had little more training than their students but who 
were willing to share their limited knowledge. 

Opportunities presented by this eager and ‘‘primitive’’ people did not go 
unnoticed among northern religious groups, many of whom had previously 
taken abolitionist stands. Some eighty societies began collecting money, 
recruiting teachers and opening schools for blacks in the South during the 
first two years of the war.’ Financial, logistical, and political hurdles 
impeded progress; but hundreds of dedicated men and women took up the 
challenge of bringing the traditional missionary gospels of education and 
Christian morality to blacks. By January 1865, ‘‘an estimated 750 teachers 
were instructing approximately 75,000 blacks in all Union-occupied areas of 
the South.’’* Conditions in these occupied areas became increasingly chao- 
tic as the war came to a close. The Federal government came under great 
pressure from religious groups and others to provide relief and support to the 
thousands of black refugees from the rapidly collapsing slave system. Under 
the administration of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands (Freedmen’s Bureau), the first modest network of **public-support- 
ed’’ schools for blacks came into being after 1865. 

The limited Federal monies of the Freedmen’s Bureau served most im- 
portantly as a glue for what was really a three-part effort to facilitate the 
transition from slavery to freedom. First and most basic to the formation of 
schools were the intense desire for education and the willingness to make 
tremendous sacrifices to reach this goal by the freedmen. Experiences in 
each southern state matched that of a witness from Alabama who testified 
before Congress that blacks ‘‘have scarcely a leisure moment that you 
cannot see them with a book in their hand learning to read.’’ A Freedmen’s 
Bureau official in that same state marveled that ‘‘everywhere, to open a 
school has been to have it filled.’’> Still, blacks did more than attend schools 
opened for them. As a group they had few resources, but they managed 
significant financial contributions toward their own education. And yet, 
while they founded, hired teachers and rented space for their schools, they 
were hardly in a position to provide all or even a major portion of their own 
needs. Heroic efforts in Tennessee, for example, had managed by 1867 to 
create only thirty schools wholly supported and forty partially supported by 
freedmen®—these institutions to serve a black population of over 325,000 
people!’ 

Money for buildings, materials, and teachers presented a huge stumbling 
block for black self-education; but even more basic was the dearth of 
educated blacks to serve as teachers. A small number who had been educated 
in the North came South and joined forces with a cadre of Southern freedmen 
who had obtained some education before the Civil War or while serving with 
the Union Army. Black teachers could not fill the demand. At this point, 
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northern religious and philanthropic societies emerged as the second force in 
black education. They appeared on the scene from early in 1862 and 
remained important until the turn of the century. Although black religious 
denominations were also at work, membership in the numerous ‘‘freed- 
men’s aid’’ societies was overwhelmingly white. These organizations fur- 
nished money, barrels of clothing, books, and other materials; but more 
importantly, they recruited teachers. White teachers played a crucial yet 
dual role in educating this first wave of black students during and just after 
the War. Not only were they helping provide a major component of the black 
concept of freedom, but they also were availing themselves of the opportuni- 
ty to influence the expectations and social perspectives of what would 
become a new generation of black leadership in the South. For the short 
term, the countless appeals for private funds from these missionary teachers, 
accompanied as they were with dramatic eyewitness accounts, publicized 
the plight of black efforts on their own behalf; and for a period of about three 
years, they raised the general level of concern in the North.° 

This concern produced the third important ingredient in the foundation 
mortar of black education in the South—the Freedmen’s Bureau. Education 
was only a secondary responsibility of the Bureau when it was conceived; 
but the financial support it offered to black schools and the protection that it, 
as a governmental agency, implied for white and black teachers emerged as 
the most lasting social contributions of all Federal *‘reconstruction’’ efforts. 

Recent historians have found little that was ‘‘radical’’ about Con- 
gressional Reconstruction, but there existed in the Freedmen’s Bureau the 
potential to make meaningful reform in the South—a redistribution of part of 
the region’s resources through land reform and social welfare programs. The 
leaders of the Freedmen’s Bureau quickly focused upon education as their 
primary and, soon, only vehicle for reform—which indicated a pervasive 
philosophy of social conservatism even among the freedmen’s friends in the 
North. By availing themselves of white educational offerings, blacks would 
be expected to prove their worth.” Nevertheless, this narrow vision of 
Federal aid played an extremely important role in solidifying the scattering 
of private and largely disparate schools for freedmen into a loosely orga- 
nized, if still vulnerable, educational ‘‘network.”’ 

The Federal government chose to work primarily through existing 
schools, supplementing rather than replacing them or taking full responsibil- 
ity for educating the freedmen. Blacks continued their financial contribu- 
tions and white philanthropic societies still supplied a majority of the 
teachers. The government’s most important tangible contributions were 
financial support to many teachers and money for schoolhouse rental, 
purchase, or construction.'° Indirectly federal troops, courts, and Bureau 
officials gave a critical aura of protection for an educational effort generally 
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opposed by white southerners. Several buildings were burned and many 
teachers harassed; but at least in the urban areas, the schools took root. 

Reconstruction efforts from all sources on behalf of black education 
reached their peak in early 1867, but even then few schools operated outside 
the major cities. In Texas, for example, most work took place in ‘‘the 
vicinity of Houston and Galveston’’; and in Mississippi, whose population 
was almost completely rural, fewer than five thousand black students 
attended classes.'' Furthermore, by late 1867, private contributions chan- 
nelled through the philanthropic associations began noticeably to de- 
crease. '* Most organizations began a policy of retrenchment concentrating 
more and more upon colleges and secondary institutions. Funds for the 
Freedmen’s Bureau became the subject of increased debate in Congress; and 
in 1870, the agency ceased its support of educational work in the South. 
From the beginning of their efforts, Bureau officials had viewed their 
agency’s role as temporary and supportive until local governments could be 
convinced to take over the responsibilities for black public education. In line 
with this approach, by 1869 and 1870, black schools were already being 
turned over rapidly to local officials—generally white Republicans. For a 
time, arrangements were made whereby costs were shared by local authori- 
ties and outside agencies, including the Freedmen’s Bureau. Privately and 
federally purchased buildings were often simply ‘‘adopted’’ by county and 
city authorities. The American Missionary Association in Montgomery, 
Alabama continued to contribute almost $3,000 per year to black city 
schools until 1882; but most transitions had been completed by the early 
1870’s.'° 

Only a fraction of the black population of the South had received any 
opportunity to attend either private or public schools during the 1860s. One 
historian has estimated that only 150,000 black students were regularly 
attending the roughly 2,600 schools open to them in 1870. Nevertheless, 
these wartime and early post-war activities *‘laid the groundwork for black 
education in the following decades.’’'* Instead of a temporary aberration in 
the pre-War pattern of exclusion, the combined work of Negro patrons, 
northern philanthropic associations, and the Freedmen’s Bureau set a prece- 
dent that the white framers of Reconstruction constitutions could not or 
chose not to risk ignoring. Schooling for blacks after Reconstruction was to 
be segregated and discriminatory, but if formed a foundation for black 
educational advancement that did not exist in any fashion before the Civil 
War.'° 

When whites gained control of the black schools in all Southern states 
during the late 1860s and early 1870s, they (first as Republicans and then as 
Redeemer Democrats) faced an overwhelming task. On the one hand, 
available buildings and teachers could accommodate less than ten percent of 
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the black school-age population; and on the other hand, more blacks than 
those of traditional school age sought the rudiments of basic literacy. In 
Alabama, more than one-tenth of the students in Freedmen’s Bureau schools 
had been over eighteen years of age. '° The problems facing school officials 
in the South extended far beyond the black population. In some states there 
were fewer schools for whites than for blacks, and white illiteracy was also 
very high. 

With the withdrawal of the Federal government and the reduced role of the 
northern societies, white Southerners found themselves in control of what- 
ever public educational institutions they might choose to support; but per- 
haps surprisingly, few whites advocated dropping black education 
altogether. They did insist upon segregated schools. This white preference 
for separate schools was neither new nor confined to the South; such 
policies, both formal and informal had previously existed in many Northern 
states or were developed there during the 1860s. Some attempts at racial 
mixing occurred in missionary and Freedmen’s Bureau schools, but these 
had never been successful (due mostly to white opposition) and the percent- 
age of whites attending freedmen’s schools never reached as high as three 
percent. In fact, most Northern white teachers preferred not to challenge 
prevailing white opinion in the South on the grounds that it would delay 
much-needed educational advancement for both races.'’ 

Every Southern state except Louisiana and South Carolina spelled out its 
insistence upon segregated schools in the Reconstruction constitutions writ- 
ten in the years 1868-1870. This decision did not come about without some 
debate; but even most radical Republicans accepted the arguments of Barnas 
Sears, General Agent of the Peabody Fund, when he lobbied them from the 
position that mixed schools were unwise. Sears, representing the dominant 
new force in northern philanthropy, put white support for the still uncertain 
concept of public education far ahead of educational interests of blacks.'® 
Black delegates to the constitutional conventions and black teachers in the 
segregated schools eventually reconciled themselves to the fact that if the 
choice was ‘‘clearly between segregated schools and no public schools,’’ 
they must choose the former. As noble exceptions, Louisiana and South 
Carolina undertook efforts to integrate some of their public schools between 
1868 and 1877, but these limited experiments ultimately succumbed to 
white boycotts and political pressure.'” 

School debates and decisions of the 1870s took place within a frequently 
chaotic political atmosphere, most often dominated by state economies in 
great disarray and partisan legislative agendas (redemption, revenge, 
readjustment, etc.). With a limited tax base and an inflated public debt, 
competition for state revenue was intense. Consequently, money collected 
as part of constitutionally-mandated school funds in such states as North 
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Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee often was 
spent for other purposes.” Since financial control rested almost exclusively 
in white hands, white schools could usually expect to receive more than an 
equal share of the very small state educational pie. Losses occurred in 
virtually every area of public education in the South during the early 1870s, 
with schools, particularly black schools, reduced (or never developed at all) 
to the level of little consequence in most rural areas. ‘‘There were,’’ for 
example, ‘‘apparently no state-supported black schools in Kentucky from 
1868 until 1874.°’*! 

When Congress began its debate over Charles Sumner’s famous civil 
rights bill in 1874, Southern whites protested vehemently against a provision 
they feared would mandate mixed schools. Senate passage turned the fall 
elections into a virtual referendum on the measure in many Southern states. 
Violence erupted, black voters were intimidated, and Democrats made 
tremendous inroads into remaining Republican strongholds everywhere— 
most noticeably in the states of North Carolina and Tennessee. Already 
beleaguered white educators read editorials such as that in the Nashville 
Republican Banner describing the issue as **a question of whether we shall 
have separate schools or none at all,’’ and started lobbying vigorously for the 
bill’s defeat in the House.?* When the bill finally passed in February 1875, 
the offensive school clause had been removed. The mixed school issue now 
virtually disappeared, and southern educational debates turned to questions 
of ‘Show much”’ and *‘for whom.”’ 

For most whites, schools were of marginal importance when compared to 
other pressing issues of the day; and education for blacks rested upon the 
very marginal ‘‘edge.’’ Black schools, often ignored earlier out of con- 
venience, received new attention as part of a sharp backlash to the mixed 
school ‘‘crisis’’ in 1874. Whites frequently expressed opposition to the idea 
of having their taxes used to support black schools. Every state legislature 
received proposals to separate tax revenues on the basis of race, but most 
blanket measures failed to gain sufficient strength for passage. Instead, new 
schemes for funding public education focused upon local control—taxes 
raised in a given county or school district should be spent upon schools in 
that county or district by that unit’s elected officials. Local voters could now 
establish their own educational priorities.*° 


Under these circumstances, educational opportunities for blacks varied 
widely in the South before 1900. Cities continued to be far in advance of 
rural counties; but even among cities, schooling differed significantly. The 
facilities, staff, and school term in Richmond, for example, exceeded those 
in Montgomery; and Augusta provided high school for black youths many 
years before Atlanta or Savannah.** Given the movement to local funding, 
schools also varied according to county wealth and racial population. In 
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North Carolina, blacks in the wealthier counties obtained schools superior to 
those in poorer counties even though the former received a smaller percent- 
age of total educational funding available than did the latter. Furthermore, 
black children in predominantiy black counties received more attention than 
those children in counties sparsely settled by blacks.?° 

Historians have frequently noted a significant correlation between real or 
potential black political influence and the quality and quantity of black 
schools.7° Black voters and politicians reflected the high value that freed- 
men and their children placed upon education as a safeguard for freedom and 
a vehicle for economic advancement. In Mississippi and South Carolina, 
black legislators played major roles in providing those states with the most 
comprehensive (along with Texas, at least on paper) systems of public 
schools for both races in the South.*’ With the end of Reconstruction, blacks 
continued to play important local roles and, on occasion, to use their 
electoral leverage as the potential balance of power between white political 
factions. When blacks served on the city councils and school boards in cities 
such as Richmond and Nashville, black schools drew much of their attention 
and benefits accrued. Black willingness to use the right of petition and to 
seek legal redress for gross discriminations in school funding in Kentucky 
caused that state’s white voters to approve a ten percent property tax increase 
in 1882 ‘‘in order to triple state-level educational expenditures for black 
children.’’?® 

Black Southerners, however, did not control their own schools. Whites 
made the decisions as to basic expenditures, personnel, and curriculum; 
blacks could only seek to influence those decisions. The attitudes of white 
educators and politicians toward black education varied in philosophy and 
changed over time. The most basic decision was whether or not to maintain a 
system of public education for blacks at all. Many white Southerners 
opposed any efforts, public or private, on behalf of black education. They 
greatly resented black assertions of equality and readily accepted the freed- 
men as the most visible scapegoats for their region’s psychological humilia- 
tion and economic difficulty. A college professor in Richmond rejected 
education for blacks as an idea ‘‘born of a spurious and pernicious philan- 
thropy’’; and a legislator in Louisiana denounced it as ‘‘the climax of 
absurdities!’’? The Freedmen’s Bureau in conjunction with the northern aid 
societies presented Southern whites with a limited fait accompli. The real 
question became ‘‘who will educate the former slaves?”’ 

Traditional Southern historians, on rather debatable evidence, have main- 
tained that ‘“‘who’’ not ‘‘if’’ was always the real issue.*° The presence of 
Yankee missionaries and teachers was, indeed, a humiliating and worrisome 
feature of black schools. These outsiders did not understand blacks, it was 
argued, and they were deliberately teaching hatred of former slaveholders 
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and other Southern whites. Northern teachers practiced too much social 
equality and instilled undesirable ambitions in their students and black 
teaching assistants or associates. Furthermore, the classical New England 
curriculum, which included religious instruction, geography, history, and 
sometimes literature, in addition to the *‘three R’s,’” was inappropriate for 
an inferior race of people and would hinder rather than aid the region’s 
economic recovery. To complicate relationships even more, these outsiders 
took a distinctly patronizing and often disdainful attitude toward Southern 
whites and their traditions.*! These resentful whites provided little evidence 
that they wanted anything more for the freedmen than their return to work. 
One recent historian has argued persuasively, if sometimes polemically, that 
‘it is highly doubtful that the South would have educated blacks beyond the 
barest rudiments’ because its ‘‘opposition was very largely aimed at black 
education of any kind.’’** The Southern campaign against the pedagogy and 
curriculum of Northern teachers was sincere, but the battle raged at this point 
only because black schools already existed. 

An end to Reconstruction handed Southerners a victory in the debate over 
‘*who will educate the freedmen’’; but even before this transition took place, 
the focus of black education had been narrowed. Instead of offering a 
program to inspire and promote ambition, even Freedmen’s Bureau schools 
stressed greater efficiency and satisfaction in whatever one’s station in life 
might be. Blacks, of course, had taken up their station upon the bottom rung; 
and they were now expected to solidify their hold and, in so doing, provide a 
firmer foundation for all those in higher positions. Dissatisfaction, in- 
efficiency, and unreliability among the peasantry were hardly characteristics 
for stabilizing and rebuilding the South—a goal for most northerners as well 
as Southerners. After basic literacy, the teaching of social attitudes came to 
be of prime importance. Ironically, at this point, state supported education 
took its cue from the condescending and moralistic approach of many 
Yankee schoolmarms in that it stressed dependency of blacks upon whites 
for their values, leadership, and expectations. In real terms, white Southern 
control of black public education meant woefully inadequate facilities, short 
school terms, and a curriculum usually stopping at the fifth grade and rarely 
going past the eighth grade. The quality and quantity of black education 
slowly improved, but dependency upon whites continued to circumscribe 
the liberating force sought by blacks. 

Under these circumstances, blacks might have backed away from their 
faith in education; they did not. Black attitudes toward public schools, as 
they evolved under white Southern control, varied; but their acceptance of 
education as an essential element (equal to or even surpassing land) in 
holding on to freedom and throwing off dependency remained firm. While 
being chastised and stereotyped as members of a ‘“‘thriftless and im- 
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provident’ race, thousands of black parents labored, saved, and schemed 
“*to secure an education for their children.’’ Black attendance records 
regularly surpassed those for white children.** 

For the very reason that education ranked so highly with blacks, they 
sought to obtain greater influence and visibility in its direction. If pupils 
were to be segregated, then black public schools should have black teachers 
and principals. By the 1880s, a steady supply of black teachers began to 
emerge from the mostly private black colleges in the South thus invalidating 
the white argument that such leadership was unavailable. Blacks had other 
reasons for seeking greater control over education. White teachers assigned 
to black schools almost always had the weakest training, and parents 
complained that these teachers treated them and their children as inferiors 
and showed little interest in the quality of instruction.*4* Black teachers 
would share the same goals and concerns as the students and parents. They 
would be a source of pride to the community and would provide strong role 
models for black youth thus encouraging upward mobility. This sense of 
racial pride also extended to the white-financed black private schools where 
the struggle for black faculty, administration, and trustees continued well 
into the 1920s and 1930s 

Not all blacks had given up the fight against segregated schools; but most 
had—choosing instead to seek a genuine commitment to equal, though 
separate, educational facilities. Ironically, the campaign for black teachers 
sometimes made this more difficult. In Atlanta, for example, as long as 
whites were still teaching in black schools, the pay for all teachers on a given 
level was the same. With the change to all black staffs at black schools, 
distinction in pay took firm root.*° The more completely divorced black 
institutions became from white contact, the less interest white officials (still 
controlling the purse) showed in maintaining their equality “ith white 
programs. Therefore, as white commitment to public education slowly 
expanded, blacks fought a constant battle to participate in improvements. 
They protested growing disparities in the quality and quantity of school 
buildings, student-teacher ratios, teacher pay, school terms, provisions for 
secondary schooling, and legislative appropriations. Occasionally, as in 
Kentucky in the 1880s, the protests brought real gains; but blacks had no 
chance for success without the assistance of sympathetic or self-interested 
whites. *° 

Most whites acceded to the desire for black teachers although it di- 
minished somewhat their control and influence over black thinking and 
aspirations. Complete separation was justified on the grounds of re-enforc- 
ing segregation and removing another possibility for ‘‘race mixing.’’*’ 
Numerous historians have demonstrated beyond debate that whites never 
intended to maintain equal schools for blacks. White support for the princi- 
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ple of black schools represented a concession to necessity; equal schooling 
was neither necessary nor desirable. 

During the 1890s, two important campaigns began unfolding’ in the 
South. The drive to disfranchise black residents (and many poor whites) 
appeared first; but by the end of the decade, an organized effort on behalf of 
universal public education in the region also had taken shape. The two 
impulses varied in intensity from state to state, but everywhere they had 
important implications for black schools during the first half of the twentieth 
century 

The familiar story of constitutional disfranchisement began in Mississippi 
in 1890 and was embellished, formally or informally, in all Southern states 
by 1910.°° As long as black voters had the potential to elect spokesmen to 
city councils or school boards or to throw their collective support behind 
political factions in such a way as to gain influence in the distribution of tax 
revenue or the formation of public policy, they never completely lost all 
control over their schools. This latent potential had been demonstrated in the 
Readjuster Movement in Virginia in 1879-80, in the educational referen- 
dum in Kentucky in 1882, and in the Populist-Fusion campaign in North 
Carolina in 1894—96.*° On each of these occasions, blacks won concessions 
for their schools in return for their votes. Numerous other local examples of 
this black power gave fuel to the white supremacists in their campaign to 
eliminate black political influence.” 

The crusade for ‘‘universal education in the South’’ took shape through a 
series of conferences attended by northern philanthropists and white South- 
ern educators. The first conference was held at Capon Springs, West 
Virginia in 1898. These were the Peabody Fund version of business-oriented 
philanthropists, men who expressed concern for black education but whose 
regional interests focused upon economic advancement.*! White educators 
easily convinced them that a universal system of public education was the 
highest need of the South and that its creation would lay the foundation for 
economic growth in the new century. No one at the first conference (and 
subsequent conferences) argued that educational offerings within the system 
should be uniform. Curriculuin would be expanded, school terms length- 
ened, teachers’ salaries increased, and new buildings constructed; but black 
education would have a special focus and would grow only at a ‘‘respectful 
distance behind white advances.’’** 

The first ten years of the education crusade emphasized white improve- 
ment almost exclusively. In fact, much of the energy of J.L.M. Curry, 
Charles William Dabney, and other spokesmen was expended to alleviate 
white fears that more of their tax money would go to black schools. Most 
whites got the message. The Nashville American informed its readers that 
the new educational program did intend to ‘‘educate the negro,’’ but that 
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plans were to ‘‘educate the white men first.’’** The all-white legislatures 
responded positively to exhortations for new school funds, and the opportu- 
nities for white children steadily improved. Legislators resisted new appeals 
in all states to separate tax revenues by race, but the favorable black 
**balance of payments’’ dipped sharply as white subsidies were re-directed 
toward expansion in white schools. In North Carolina, for example, ‘‘the 
ratio of black to white expenditures per school-age child dropped by 53 
percent’’ during the first decade of the century.** By 1920, Southern 
educational crusaders and Northern philanthropists had made enough strides 
in improving white schools and expanding white support for public educa- 
tion that they could give some attention to blacks. States accepted and 
partially funded special agents for Negro schools, black enrollments grew, 
and expenditures for black schooling slowly rose. White education, howev- 
er, now had new advantages; and blacks were seeking to narrow a gap that 
had grown larger. Furthermore, disfranchisement had cost them their only 
viable lever in gaining public support. After 1910, only prodigious efforts 
and daring leadership would produce even isolated examples of black 
political clout in the South.*° 

The tenor of the new educational crusade had implications beyond dis- 
criminatory funding. Some of the more subtle but inhibiting precedents 
established in the earliest years of black education—by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, missionary teachers, and Reconstruction governments—now be- 
came more overt and took on new meaning. Educating blacks to meet white 
expectations had been the rule since the end of slavery. This was a condition 
made possible by virtual white control of school funding and hiring prac- 
tices. At the turn of the century, disfranchisement put even greater control in 
the hands of white political officials; and the educators and philanthropists 
directing the school crusades held very clear views concerning the purposes 
of education, especially black education. They considered ignorance and 
inefficiency to be the most prominent millstones around the neck of South- 
ern social and economic progress. Universal education would make possible 
the removal of these burdens. Blacks, however, constituted a ‘negro prob- 
lem’’ within this scenario; in the words of J.L.M. Curry, if *‘we do not lift 
them up, they will drag us down to industrial bankruptcy, social degrada- 
tion, and political corruption.’’*° They represented a vast underdeveloped 
resource, but neither black abilities nor Southern white sensibilities would 
allow them to compete as equals. They must have a special role, this 
reasoning concluded, and thus a special educational curriculum to prepare 
them to perform that role efficiently. Beyond literacy in the ‘‘3 Rs’’ and 
insistence upon patience and reliability, school crusaders endorsed in- 
dustrial education as the proper direction for black educational growth. 

Blacks praised the support given their schools during the education 
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crusades; and only a few, such as W.E.B. DuBois at Atlanta University, 
openly opposed the narrowness of the curriculum. Black leaders at the turn 
of the century represented the first generation educated in Southern 
schools—schools stressing the message that freedom and education were not 
rights but had to be earned. Given their lack of power, it would have been 
difficult for blacks to complain vigorously; but most of them, like Booker T. 
Washington, had internalized the paternalistic message of their nineteenth 
century white benefactors. Industrial education was a ‘‘beacon of liope,’’ a 
means of winning white respect and, importantly, a vehicle for obtaining 
public and private support. 

By 1920 black public education in the South had advanced far beyond th 
scattering of primitive schools held together very loosely by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. Buildings numbered in the thousands and state support had been 
assured. In absolute terms, the gains were impressive; but as Morgan 
Kousser has pointed out in his important study of North Carolina, “‘it is 
relative, not absolute, levels of education that count. It mattered less to. . . 
the black-belt Negro’s son that he had been to school longer and received 
instruction from a better teacher than his father than that his white com- 
petitors had gotten a considerably better education than he had.’’*’ Segrega- 
tion had made it easy for white officials to discriminate in allocating funds, 
and disfranchisement removed virtually all means of restraining this prac- 
tice. The ten-year head start given to white schools during the period of the 
educational crusades widened the education ‘‘gap.’” Meanwhile, the in- 
sistence upon industrial education for blacks re-enforced racially prejudiced 
stereotypes and deepened the competitive disadvantage faced by blacks as 
they struggled for economic progress and assimilation into the mainstream 
of the South’s economy. 
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Sol Cohen, Professor of Education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is emphatic in stating that the history of education in the United 
States is incomplete at best and, perhaps, myopic at worst. In his essay on 
‘*History of Education as a Field of Study,’’ Cohen asserts: 


Not only has American educational history neglected any international 
or comparative approach; it has also slighted American regionalism. As 
far as most historians of education are concerned, the American West 
might be uninhabited. . . .' 


The same criticism very well might be applicable to the history of 
education in the South. A quick survey of the works of educational historians 
would lead one to believe that virtually no efforts at elementary or secondary 
education, outside of a few exclusive academies reserved for the very rich, 
were made prior to the early twentieth century in the South. The few works 
that do exist seem to be obsessed with the issue of racial segregation and 
urban schools, and even those which specialize in the history of Southern 
education are missing a number of critical chapters. 

In the commonwealth of Virginia, public education became law in 1870, 
despite a general public resistance to such a commitment in the weakened 
economy of the Reconstruction period. The law was designed to educate all 
citizens of all races in the commonwealth, but the difference between theory 
and practice was significant, especially in the rural areas of the state. 

Education, along with every phase of Virginia life affected by govern- 
ment intervention, was a victim of the political machine during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. A Charlottesville lawyer and United States Sena- 
tor, Thomas S. Martin, had the ‘‘machine’’ thoroughly organized, and 
controlled it despotically. Through his control of the legislature, Martin was 
able to exercise control over the election of the state superintendent and the 
state appropriations for education; through his control of county elections, 
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he was able to control county superintendents and other school officials. 
Disfranchisement of the state’s black population was a major goal of the 
political machine, and public education and Negro education were syn- 
onymous in the minds of many. 

It seems ironic that a man who called Mr. Jefferson’s county ‘‘home’’ 
should be responsible for the decline of an institution proposed by Thomas 
Jefferson in the early nineteenth century; but the expenditure per pupil in 
attendance inVirginia’s public schools actually declined between 1872 and 
1900.7 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, politicians and educators 
met in large conventions to discuss the problems of educating the youth of 
Virginia. One of the most frequently discussed issues was that of reaching 
the youngsters in rural areas, and the proposed solution was better transpor- 
tation of pupils. There was one area of the state, however, where there were 
virtually no schools in operation, where the idea of transportation of pupils 
was inconceivable, and where literally hundreds of children lived in isola- 
tion from the rest of the world. This area was the territory consisting of 
Virginia's Ragged and Blue Ridge Mountains, and its story is one of the 
untold chapters of the history of Southern education. 

These mountain people, by virtue of the fact that they lived in isolation 
from the rest of the world, were also a political non-entity. Had they been, 
like the state’s black population, a political factor, their story might have 
been different; but the state of Virginia seemed not even to be aware of the 
existence of its mountain people until the arrival of a man by the name of 
Frederick W. Neve. 

Indeed, the history of education in the Ragged and Blue Ridge Mountains 
in Virginia is practically synonymous with the story of the career of this man 
who was ordained to the priesthood of the Church of England and who came 
at the age of 33 to minister to the people of the small Virginia community of 
Ivy in 1888. For the next sixty years, he worked tirelessly to open chapels, 
mission homes, clothing bureaus, and schools over an area which extended 
from the Ragged Mountains, south of Charlottesville, north up the Blue 
Ridge to the Potomac River. This area comprised more than 6,800 square 
miles and Neve’s work reached literally hundreds of families who lived in 
conditions described by a University of Virginia study of 1912 as backward 
and mentally isolated. 

The young Englishman who arrived in 1888 at St. Paul’s Church in Ivy, 
Virginia, was quite an impressive sight. At nearly six and one half feet tall 
and over two hundred pounds, his presence could hardly be ignored. He 
spoke with a slow, drawling accent, and although slightly walleyed, was 
ruggedly handsome.° As a young lad in his native land, Frederick Neve had 
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received a traditional English education, attending a boarding school and 
winning book prizes. 

At the age of twenty, he entered Merton College at Oxford, where he 
successfully completed the course of study in three years. In December of 
1879, Neve passed his third and final examination at Oxford at the age of 
exactly twenty-four years, receiving his B.A. degree. For the next six 
months, he prepared for his ordination into the Church of England, and on 
May 23, 1880, was ordained as a deacon of the Church of England at the old 
Abbey Church of St. Alban’s, namesake of the diocese in which it is located. 
For the next eight years, Neve served either as curate or as assistant in three 
parishes in Hertfordshire, Somersetshire, and Cornwall. Later in his life he 
looked back on these years as uneventful, but as part of the necessary 
preparation for ‘‘the real work of my life carried on in Virginia.’’* 

During this time of 1884-85, across the Atlantic in the small village of 
Ivy, Virginia, the Episcopal Church was having a difficult time in finding a 
suitable rector. The Reverend Alban Greaves, who had been the interim 
rector at Ivy and Emmanuel Church in Greenwood for twenty-one months 
following the resignation of his father, the Reverend John A. Greaves, also 
resigned. This section of Virginia was populated largely with English 
families, and they wanted an English rector. In 1886, a vestryman at St. 
Paul’s suggested that they look for a rector who might be able to start a 
school,> but they soon discovered that they were going to have difficulties in 
obtaining a rector at all. Although Neve had no idea at that time of going to 
Virginia, he had openly discussed the notion of traveling abroad. He once 
had told his father that he wanted to be a missionary in Africa, but the elder 
Neve would have none of it.° He then softened his position and talked of 
going to Canada; and so when the wife of the clergyman under whom he was 
working saw the notice in the local paper stating that the parishes of Ivy and 
Greenwood in Albemarle County, Virginia, were vacant, she answered the 
advertisement for him. The young assistant minister was quite surprised to 
receive a letter from Mr. Sackville Caldbeck, the representative of the 
parishes then traveling in England; but after all explanations had been made 
and much thought given, Frederick Neve said farewell to his family and 
sailed from Liverpool on Saturday, April 28, 1888, on the ‘‘SS Etruria’ of 
the Cunard Line—the *‘Greyhound of the Atlantic’’—arriving in New York 
on May 6.’ 

The rolling hills of Virginia seemed pleasant to the young clergyman from 
Benenden in the Weald of Kent; and his two churches, St. Paul’s in Ivy and 
Emmanuel Church ten miles to the west in Greenwood, were comfortable 
with friendly and well-to-do congregations. Frederick Neve, however, 
wanted to be a missionary; and his new job did not present a missionary’s 
challenge to him. 
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One of Neve’s predecessors had held an occasional service in an old 
public schoolhouse in the Ragged Mountains, foothills of the Blue Ridge 
near Ivy, and one of his parishioners who lived near the area asked Neve if he 
would be willing to hold an occasional service there. The area lay within 
what Neve believed to be his parish boundaries; and he considered, accord- 
ing to English custom, that ‘‘everyone within the boundary of my parish no 
matter to what denomination they might belong’’ was his parishioner.* He 
spent his first few weeks in Virginia riding around on ‘*‘Old Harry,”’ a horse 
he had borrowed (and later purchased) from Mr. Alex Small, with whom he 
was boarding. Getting to know everyone in the area, he agreed to hold 
services at the old schoolhouse on the first and third Sundays in the afternoon 
and continued to visit the mountain people who lived in the surrounding 
hollows and who might be potential churchgoers. 

This first area which Neve sought to help shortly after his arrival in 
Virginia was located off what is now route 635, a few miles southwest of 
Charlottesville. The area, now easily accessible by automobile, was wild in 
those days and was characterized as late as 1912 by the Civic Club of the 
University of Virginia, a group of scholars including the president of that 
university, Dr. E. A. Alderman, as a degenerate community composed of 
people who were ‘‘so backward, so mentally isolated, in the midst of an 
advanced and cultured civilization.’’? 


The Civic Club remarked that the people lived in dwellings which ranged 
in quality from ‘‘comfortable’’ small houses to ‘‘huts which are wretchedly 
built, and left to fall into a state of disrepair that is sometimes remarkable.”’ 
All of the inhabitants engaged in some sort of farming, done with relatively 
primitive and poorly repaired plows and hoes. Corn was the main crop, and 


‘ 


sometimes they grew ‘‘small amounts of wheat, oats and hay; some also 
cultivated fruit trees. Other inhabitants engaged in lumbering, the making of 
sassafras oil and basket making.’’'° 

Four classes of people were identified in these mountains by the Club, 
divided into what they referred to as: (1) those well above the poverty line, 
(2) those who own very little land or who live as tenants, (3) those poor who 
are *‘tainted with various forms of physical and moral degeneracy (who are) 

. useless citizens (and) bad neighbors,’’ and (4) Negroes.'' While the 
**first class’’ mountaineers carried on some considerable commerce with the 
outside world from the Ragged Mountains in 1912, the second and third 
class people were handled almost uniquely by the missionaries, and most 
specifically by ‘‘Archdeacon Neave (sic) who has devoted his life to these 
people.’’'* It should be added that the Club did not treat the question of the 
Negroes, as their status ‘* . . . in the South places them in a position apart 
from that of the white man, whose social relations they seldom modify 
directly.’’! 
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Among the problems of these mountain communities cited by the Club 
were unsanitary conditions (sewage, water contamination and general filth), 
shiftlessness and laziness, thriftlessness, infections of hookworm, ‘‘con- 
stitutional diseases’’ and syphilis, intermarriage with close consanguinity, 
and promiscuity. 


The women are practically all promiscuous in their sexual relations. . . . 
The idea of chastity seems to be beyond the grasp of most of them. They 
indulge in promiscuous sexual relations, do not regard the marriage 
vows, live in states of concubinage, and one case was found in which a 
white woman lived with a negro man, and had in the house children of 
pure white blood, and some of half white and half negro!'4 


The people of the Ragged Mountains welcomed Neve into their homes, 
however, and were pleased to feed him their best fare of squirrels, dump- 
lings, sweet potatoes, and buttermilk. They appeared to be anxious to be a 
part of this missionary’s work and were willing to undergo the necessary 
*‘hardships.’’ One old man confessed that he enjoyed playing the fiddle, 
although he would willingly give it up if Neve did not approve. Another had 
told his children that they would have to suffer a great deal because Christ 
had said: ‘*Suffer the little children to come unto me’’; his wife added that 
the education the children would receive in church would compensate, citing 
the example of Jesus as a boy in the temple questioning the ‘‘doctors’’; *‘and 
that was how he knew how to cure people when he grew up, asking all them 
questions of the doctors; and that shows a child should larn all he can.’’!° 

By the time Dr. Alderman and the Civic Club investigated the life in the 
Ragged Mountains, public education had been law in the state of Virginia for 
forty-two years. The state was empowered to support the education of all 
youngsters, aged seven to twenty years, at public expense; and it also 
provided special aid to rural schools. The state employed 10,093 teachers, 
20% of whom were graduates of a college or normal school. Most of the 
schools were elementary schools, spanning the first through the seventh 
years; but there were also 432 high schools, of which only 75 were accred- 
ited by the state. All schools were strictly segregated according to race.'® 
Perhaps the most pressing problem for education in Virginia was the ques- 
tion of rural schools. According to a publication of the period: 

The state is largely rural, and the educational problems are still largely 
those relating to the rural and the small town school. . . . The state is still 
relatively poor, and the expenditures for education are still much below 
the average for the United States as a whole. . . .'’ 

The problems involved in educating the rural youth of Virginia were much 
discussed in the Civic Club’s report of 1912. They noted that the youth of the 
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Ragged Mountains were hardly educated at all and that many were illiterate. 
There were, however, four state schools in the area. A two-story, graded 
school at Red Hill, with an attendance of about 200 children was the most 
successful of the four, under the leadership of a Mr. Healey, a graduate of 
William and Mary College. At Arrowhead, there was a school with an 
attendance of about sixteen; there also was *‘a small school about half-way 
between (Neve’s) Mission of St. John and the Reservoir, and another, 
similar (was located) at the Reservoir. There are numerous other schools 
which have been abandoned.’’'® 

The Red Hill school was attended by ‘‘children from the better class 
families, who come from all over the district and reside in the village of Red 
Hill during the term.’’ The other schools were attended predominantly by 
the female children of the ‘‘poorer classes’’ who seldom went after their 
thirteenth year. The ‘‘very poorest classes’’ did not attend the public 
schools, which were unable to maintain an average daily attendance suf- 
ficient to keep the buildings open. The school at Hickory Hill, for example, 
‘*failed because the attendance under state control never averaged above 6.”’ 
The work of educating the poor mountain children was taken over, there- 
fore, by the missionaries, and by 1912, the Episcopal Church could claim 
the Hickory Hill school (now with an average attendance of twenty), the 
Holy Cross school (*‘of which statistics were unobtainable’’), and St. John’s 
school (with an attendance of about twenty-five). The public school at Red 
Hill and the parochial school at Hickory Hill both had a term of eight months 
while the other schools had a six months’ term, October through March. 
‘*These schools had to face many difficulties . . . but they are slowly 
spreading education through the mountains. . . . The Mission schools are 
especially to be praised for their work—of a more personal, intimate nature 
than that of the state schools—among the lowest class.’’!? 

It must be emphasized that this description of the educational mission 
work in the Ragged Mountains was written twenty-four years after Neve first 
went there. In 1888, when Frederick Neve first arrived in Virginia, public- 
supported schools had been a reality for only slightly more than a decade, 
and many citizens of Virginia objected to spending their tax dollars to 
educate the state’s poor whites and, most especially, its blacks. The original 
school law of 1870 had called for a term of five months, during which 
students between the ages of five and twenty-one would be taught spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography.”° The state had to 
rely on a great deal of Federal aid and an unsympathetic public in the grips of 
post-bellum poverty, and a strong political machine would not mourn the 
closing of any school that might have failed. 

Neve worked as rector of St. Paul’s and Emmanuel Churches, as rector of 
his St. John the Baptist Mission, built in 1890, and as the leader of worship 
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of two additional Ragged Mountain congregations for the next few years. He 
always saw the needs of the people and attended to them, bringing them 
clothing along with the Word of God. He delighted in telling the story of one 
mountain woman who thanked the volunteer worker from one of his parishes 
for bringing her clothing for her dying husband. The worker told the lady 
that she shouldn’t thank her, she should thank the Almighty. ‘* ‘Oh yes,’ 
replied the poor woman, ‘He was at our house the other day to see us. I was 
so sorry I wasn’t home. He certainly is a nice gentleman.’ ’’! 

Neve indeed had found the conditions in the Ragged Mountains quite 
primitive, but he had heard that conditions in the Blue Ridge itself were even 
worse. Although a few ‘*‘Dunkard’’ (Brethren) missionaries had ventured 
into those wild hollows, the people there had been virtually isolated from 
most contact with the outside world for generations. *‘I began to form plans 
in my mind for evangelizing the Blue Ridge in the northern part of Virgin- 
ia,’’ Neve later recalled; ‘‘plans, however, which seemed as day dreams at 
the time, for there were two almost insuperable obstacles in the way.’’?* He 
was already working as hard as he knew how to work, and he could see no 
way to raise money for such a venture. 

Many people doubted that it was even worth anyone’s while to spend the 
time working amongst these people. Neve recalled that one day he received a 
letter from a lady who, although ‘‘deeply impressed with the sad condition 
of the people,’’ asked him if it was any use doing such work. Neve 
immediately began a correspondence with her and persuaded her to be 
interested in the work. She, in turn, interested her Women’s Auxiliary at 
Grace Church, in Cismont, Virginia, and soon letters were being sent to 
women’s auxiliaries in Richmond. One of the presidents of one of these 
auxiliaries was the wife of the Bishop Co-Adjutor of Virginia, Robert A. 
Gibson, and she sent her husband to tour the Ragged Mountains with Neve. 
People were becoming interested, and the contributions began to come in.”* 

Around this same time, Neve called on one of his parishioners from St. 
Paul’s. Her husband, who was a cattle farmer, owned a piece of land on top 
of the Blue Ridge, where he sent his cattle to graze. Although it is not certain 
exactly who this man was, it could very well have been a man by the name of 
Patterson. A modern guide book of Loft Mountain, also referred to as Lost 
Mountain and Frazier’s Mountain, notes that one can still see the remnants 
of Patterson’s Field. ‘‘Old-timers still say that the best bluegrass in the Blue 
Ridge grew here. Patterson’s 214 acres . . . kept 200 head of cattle and 6 
horses . . . Although Patterson owned the land, he did not live on it. 
Absentee ownership was common in the Blue Ridge. Miley Frazier and Ben 
McCallister were tenants on Patterson’s land. The Fraziers had lived on this 
mountain for many generations. ’’** Church records show that Neve baptized 
Miley Frazier on July 10, 1902, noting: ‘*This old man was in his 90th year. 
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He had been a terror to the whole mountain in years past, having been a 
terrible fighter. He was once nearly disembowelled ina fight.’’*° It is highly 
probable, therefore, that the parishioner in question was Mr. Patterson. 

Neve learned from this person, nonetheless, that conditions were bad on 
the Blue Ridge: 


It seemed that there was no school there and the children were growing 
up in ignorance, apparently through no fault of their parents. . . . It 
struck me that if my plans for evangelizing the Blue Ridge were ever to 
be carried out, now was a propitious time to make a beginning.”° 


The man who looked after the cattle belonging to his parishioner was very 
anxious to have a school for his children and for others in the area and Neve 
was anxious to provide one. The area in question was called Simmons’ Gap 
and was located at the head of Shiflett’s Hollow. Neve put an advertisement 
in the Southern Churchman for a teacher and set off to Simmons’ Gap to try 
to find a place for the teacher to board and to hold classes. He went to 
Stanardsville to persuade his colleague, the Reverend R. Cleon Cowling, to 
join him in his journey. Neve later reported: 


We started out one hot summer morning to make the long trip up into 
the heart of the Blue Ridge, and I shall never forget it. I had been quite 
poorly for some time (but) . . . | made up my mind that I would go 
through with it, no matter what happened. . . . The drive of 18 miles 
was made to the head of Shifflett’s (sic) Hollow, where the road strikes 
the main Blue Ridge and leads to Simmons’ Gap. . . . I could not help 
feeling that in the venture of Faith, which was about to be made, there 
was something more involved than the mere opening of a school on the 
top of the Blue Ridge. It seemed to me that it was the beginning of a 
movement which would travel far; and that we who were about to 
engage in the work were instruments in the hands of God. . . .”’ 


The total distance from Ivy to Simmons’ Gap was about twenty-five 
miles, the last few of which had to be done either by foot or on horseback. 
The most direct way of going was to take a train up the Valley of Virginia to 
Lynnwood and then go by horseback up the western slope of the mountain to 
the head of Shiflett’s Hollow which leads to Simmons’ Gap; the entire 
journey took an average of five and one-half hours.7* 

After visiting Simmons’ Gap and making arrangements to board a 
teacher, Neve returned to Ivy. It was the summer of 1900; he wanted to open 
a school sometime during the fall, but at this time he had no teacher and no 
schoolhouse. The advertisement in the Southern Churchman had empha- 
sized that the position would be located in an isolated place where many 
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hardships would have to be endured, but he hoped that some man with a 
**missionary spirit’’ would respond. 

No men answered the advertisement; but Neve received about fifteen 
replies from young women. He wrestled with his conscience; he wanted to 
help the children of Simmons’ Gap very badly, but it was hardly the place for 
a young lady to go. 


I felt a great burden of responsibility resting upon me in sending a 
young lady up into such a locality, where she would be shut off entirely 
from any association with her own class, and have to live in a mountain 
cabin, and eat food roughly cooked and prepared. I tried hard to secure 
a man for the position, but did not succeed; and it seemed that the work 
could not be done unless I allowed a woman to take it.?° 


On October 16, 1900, at 3:30 p.m., Neve announced to the members of 
the Albemarle Convocation that *‘a lady teacher has been secured for the 
work in the Blue Ridge Mountains in Shifflett’s (sic) Hollow.’’*° Her name 
was Miss Angelina Fitzhugh, the daughter of a minister from Maryland, and 
a young lady whom Neve would later describe to the Convocation as a lady 
of ‘‘great perseverence and faith. . . . The difficulties (in the mountains) 
seemed insuperable, but they were removed by faith.’’*' Neve, after obtain- 
ing her ‘‘parents’ full consent, . . . acquiesced, though with some mis- 
givings’’ and offered her the job.*? 

One early Sunday in November, 1900, Neve presented Angelina Fitzhugh 
to his congregation in Ivy to whom he announced his plans to ‘‘plant 
missions ten miles apart along the Blue Ridge.’’ A few of his parishioners 
criticized him for sending a young lady into the mountains, but most of them 
offered words and prayers of support.** 

A day or two after this service, Miss Fitzhugh and Neve started by train to 
Lynnwood where they spent the night with a ‘‘lady who was much interested 
in the mountain work.’’ The next day they drove up the mountain in the 
lady’s trap, which was drawn by two horses, ‘‘one of which was so firey 
that, when we stopped, someone had to jump out and catch hold of his head 
to keep him from eating up the other one.’’ On the way up the mountain, 
Neve was thinking about the fact that he had no schoolhouse, no money to 
build one, and, in fact, only had the money from the previous Sunday’s 
collection with which to pay the teacher, and that was barely enough for a 
month or so. ‘‘However,’’ he said later, ‘*I had thought it best to make a 
beginning, rather than wait until the difficulties were all smoothed away.’’*4 

Shiflett’s Hollow had had a reputation of being ‘‘the hot bed of all 
murders, bootlegging and like badness,’ according to Elizabeth E. Wine- 
gar, former missionary and secretary to Archdeacon Neve; ‘‘but I will have 
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you know,”’ she insisted, ‘‘my people are warm hearted, generous, and 
hospitable as you can find anywhere.’’*> Neve and Miss Fitzhugh certainly 
found this to be the case. 

During his first visit to the gap, Neve had met two wonderful mountain 
people, ‘‘Uncle Billy’’ and ‘‘Aunt America’’ Garrison. Although they were 
both ‘‘Dunkards,’’ and remained so even after years of association with 
Neve and his workers, they were eager to help Neve from the moment he first 
met them. Aunt America, nee Sullivan, ‘‘was truly a saint,’’ according to 
Miss Winegar, and she helped Neve manage a number of minor miracles. 

In reporting how he solved the schoolhouse problem in Our Mountain 
Work, Neve said: ‘*The schoolhouse problem was solved through the kind- 
ness of a man living in the Gap, who met us on our arrival, and offered an 
empty house of his for our use, until a regular schoolhouse could be 
provided.’’*° According to Aunt America’s version of the story, quoted by 
Miss Winegar, this stroke of good fortune was not quite as coincidental as 
Neve’s account would lead us to believe, however: 


I can read my Bible and write a little. The children about here didn’t 
have much chance than I had (she had had about a total of eight weeks 
of schooling). That was why I was so glad to do aught I could to help 
Mr. Neve when he came here one day and said he was looking for a 
place to start a mission school. I spoke to my nephew, Dave, and his 
brother, ‘‘Son,’’ and Son gave Mr. Neve the old log house where he 
used to live, for a schoolhouse, and Miss Angelina Fitzhugh came to 
teach. She lived with Dave and Rosie, up the hill a-piece. Later on the 
schoolhouse was built.*” 


According to Neve’s account, Miss Fitzhugh actually lived in a cabin by 
herself, about a dozen yards from the one occupied by Dave and Rosie. 
When Neve and his new teacher first saw the dwelling, Neve feared that she 
wouldn’t want to stay there, due to its poor condition. ‘*The woodwork had 
drawn away from each side of the stone chimney,”’ he described, *‘leaving 
crevices, through which the wind could blow without let or hinderance; . . . 
and in addition to this some of the window panes were out.’’ Angelina 
Fitzhugh was determined to do her work in the mountains, however, and her 
only remark was: **Oh, this will do very well, I suppose the man will fix it up 
soon.’’*8 

Neve stayed in the mountains until the following morning, talking with 
the people about sending their children to the first school on the top of the 
Virginia Blue Ridge. After he was satisfied that everything was in order, he 
went to say farewell to the young minister’s daughter from Maryland, who 
was about to begin a very new and uncertain chapter in her life. As he left, 
and started down the mountain, he noticed that she looked mournful: ‘‘I 
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could see that there were tears in her eyes, and I felt on the drive back as if I 
were returning from a funeral.’’*? 

This was in November, 1900. Neve worked tirelessly to bring education 
to the mountains, and Angelina Fitzhugh was the first of many devoted 
educators who were willing to give their lives to the welfare of the mountain 
people. By 1903, there were twelve missions in operation, many of which 
had schools that were educating children at a per capita cost of three to five 
dollars per session.*® In 1904, the Church officially sanctioned Neve’s 
work, giving him the title of ‘‘ Archdeacon of the Blue Ridge.’’ By 1910, the 
work had grown to include twenty-eight missions, of which sixteen operated 
schools, employing more than eighteen teachers (of which one was a man) 
and educating annually more than 370 children, who otherwise would not 
have had an opportunity to go to school.*! 

For the next several decades, Neve opened more schools (some of which 
were called *‘semi-parochial’’ schools and received partial public funding), 
hospitals and clinics, and churches throughout the Virginia mountains. He 
was a highly inspirational man who enlisted the loyal support of countless 
individuals, not the least of which was Lady Nancy Astor, the first female 
member of the British Parliament. 

Neve loved and respected these children of God who had been ‘“‘left 
behind in the march of progress,’” and knew that his work had to be done. 


The mountain children are, as a rule, endowed with plenty of 
intelligence and learn rapidly, so that as time goes on a more advanced 
education may be provided for them, and in this way, in a few genera- 
tions, there is no reason why the people of these mountain communities 
should not come to be as intelligent, and as capable of making the most 
and best of life, as those who now possess far greater advantages and 
opportunities. Anyone wishing to make a good investment for the 
benefit of others could hardly do better than provide for the schooling of 
a child, or, better still, of a whole community. The benefits will not 
only be immediate, but will last on and grow with cumulative force year 
by year, and will bless generations yet unborn.*” 


On October 16, 1948, in his 93rd year, Neve published an article in the 
Southern Churchman. It was a message to the Workers’ Conference of the 
Archdeaconry of the Blue Ridge, which started with this phrase: ‘‘I have got 
hold of a new idea that I want to work on.’’ But the idea was not really new; it 
was force of life renewed in print. He told them that ‘*we must have faith’’; 
that they should simply expect that things would happen to the glory of God. 
‘*T am going to try to believe that I can use each day to do something really 
worthwhile for Christ. . . . This, it seems to me, is the way by which we can 
help to bring in His Kingdom.’’*? 
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It was another powerful message from a powerful leader, but it was his 
last. Exactly one month later, on Tuesday, November 16, 1948, the old 
missionary died quietly in his home in Ivy. 

The papers were filled with stories of his life, a life that spanned a full 
sixty years of service to God’s people in Virginia. They talked of his ‘years 
of sacrificial labor,’’ and the Southern Churchman added that 
throughout the mountains, men and women will be saddened by the death of 
one who came to them when others passed them by.”’ 

There was so much to say, and yet there may be no way to properly 
summarize such a life. Neve undoubtedly would have done it in poetry, and 
it was, perhaps, done best in a simple verse he used to sing to his daughter, 
Pauline: 

There was a time in days gone by 
When little children used to cry. 

But ever since 1894 

The little children don’t cry no more. 


Frederick W. Neve, Archdeacon of the Blue Ridge; 1855-1948. 
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**It is the fate of the Southerner to be involved in his region, always to feel 
himself held by it.’’' This observation by Ralph McGill, late editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, would seem to apply with equal force to Southern 
institutions of higher education as well as to Southerners as individuals. It is 
the extent to which Southern colleges and universities were held by the 
region and the nature of their involvement in setting and/or responding to the 
agenda of an emerging ‘‘New South’’ that provides a framework for this 
‘‘exploratory apologia.’’ This essay thus seeks more to offer perspective and 
to suggest lines of further inquiry than to provide final pronouncements. 


Southern Higher Education in National Perspective 


As a preliminary to this investigation, a survey of a few of the leading texts 
in the history of higher education proved interesting. The books reviewed 
were Frederick Rudolph’s The American College and University, Richard 
Hofstadter and Walter Metzger’s The Development of Academic Freedom in 
the United States, and Laurence Veysey’s The Emergence of the American 
University.” A pattern was found to emerge in these texts, a pattern that held 
no surprises but yet one that begs for closer analysis. 

Several general observations are initially prompted by a reading of these 
books. First, in Rudolph’s The American College and University and 
Hofstadter and Metzger’s The Development of Academic Freedom, both of 
which treat the history of higher education from colonial times into the 
mid-twentieth century, Southern institutions, individuals, and events re- 
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ceive perhaps a fair share of mention. After all, one cannot ignore William 
and Mary, the second colonial college, or Georgia and North Carolina, the 
first state universities, or other ‘*famous firsts,’’ such as: the founding of Phi 
Beta Kappa at William and Mary; the institutionalization of the elective 
system and student honor code at the University of Virginia; or the establish- 
ment of Georgia Female College at Macon, which in 1836 was chartered as 
the first collegiate level female institution of learning in the United States. 
Luminaries of the South, especially Thomas Jefferson, are duly noted in 
these texts, although Rudolph, author of the most widely read text on the 
history of higher education, completely omitted any reference to Booker T. 
Washington (and for that matter, W. E. B. DuBois as well)! Perhaps the 
same sin of omission is more pardonable in the case of Hofstadter and 
Metzger who, after all, selected a more restricted focus for their book. 

A second observation is that treatment of Southern institutions and events 
before the 1830s is essentially presented in these texts as being rather typical 
of life and learning in the ‘‘old-time college.’ The classical curriculum, 
rules and regulations and student pranks, debating societies, ministerial 
presidents and small, scattered, and predominantly rural denominational 
colleges—these and other standard characteristics of the collegiate way are 
seen to apply to colleges in all regions of the developing nation. 

After the 1830s, new patterns are shown to emerge. In pursuing the 


themes of academic freedom and advancement of scholarship, Hofstadter 
and Metzger characterized the whole period between 1800 and 1860 as that 
of a ‘‘great retrogression’’ nationally, and emphasized sectarianism, 
sectionalism, and political and social controversies as stifling the freedom of 
collegiate discourse, especially in the South. Hofstadter, in his essay on this 
period, wrote, for example: 


During the 1830s, with the growth of the abolition movement and the 
increasing defensive commitment of the cotton-growing South to slav- 
ery, the mind of the South rapidly closed. The entire intellectual 
energies of the section . . . were given over to the moral justification of 
slavery and its defense in the political arena. . . . It was the tragedy of 
the South that while the blacks were enslaved by the whites, the whites 
were enslaved by slavery. (p. 256) 


Hofstadter noted also that ‘‘the little glimmers of latitude in opinion’’ that 
did exist were ‘‘no more than tiny sparks glowing through the general 
darkness that descended upon the intellectual life of the South after 1835.” 
(p. 256) If not before, then surely during the antebellum period, according to 
these historians, the South developed a regional and cultural distinctiveness 
that clearly set it apart from the rest of the nation. 

Rudolph further testified to the distinctive place of Southern colleges and 
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universities in the post-Civil War era. In a chapter entitled ‘‘Dawning of a 
New Era’’ in which Rudolph celebrated the birth of the great American 
universities, he dismissed the South thusly: 


Only in the desolated, abandoned Southland was there an absence of 
these dynamic movements. Laid waste by war, impoverished, robbed 
by death and poverty of the college-going generation, the Southern 
colleges, like the South itself, could but hold on, hold on to romantic 
dreams of an Old South that never was or hold on until the day when the 
Union might become one again. (p. 244) 


A third and final observation that might be made stems from the ‘‘decay’”’ 
theme just mentioned. From the 1830s onward, in terms of these general 
histories of higher education, the South and its institutions gradually recede 
into exile. This is not to say that Southern colleges and universities disappear 
from these texts; they remain, but they appear with much less frequency and, 
rather commonly, are used as points of contrast. Veysey, who treated the 
period from 1865-1910 in his book The Emergence of the American Univer- 
sity, quite understandably focused his primary attention on the leading 
universities of the period. Thus, references to Southern universities are 
notably rare. The University of Virginia appears, for example, only in a 
single footnote in which Daniel Coit Gilman acknowledged in a letter that he 
was ‘‘influenced by the model of the University of Virginia’ in his vision for 
Johns Hopkins. (p. 160) In another instance, Veysey also made interesting 
use of a ‘*Southern Footnote.’’ He identified and described in his text three 
major kinds of academic institutions at the end of the nineteenth century 
based on their undergraduate atmosphere: 


(1) The homogeneous eastern college, internally cohesive and sharply 
isolated from the surrounding American society. Of this pattern were 
Princeton, Yale, the early-day Columbia, and most of the small New 
England colleges. (2) The heterogeneous eastern university, containing 
a great variety of discordant elements among its student population and 
mirroring, if in a top-heavy fashion, the social gamut of the area at 
large. Pennsylvania, the later-day Columbia, and, above all, Harvard 
carried this stamp. (3) The heterogeneous western university, which 
better reflected the surrounding society, as did its eastern counterpart, 
but, because western society was less diverse, offered fewer internal 
contrasts in practice. (p. 283) 


In a footnote Veysey then acknowledged the South by commenting: ‘*South- 
ern colleges seem to have resembled the homogeneous eastern type, at least 
in the older South.”’ (p. 283) 


It is tempting to go astray in this preliminary excursion into a few major 
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history of higher education texts. These observations are presented not as a 
challenge to these historians, but rather to suggest that the South does indeed 
almost become a footnote in these history of higher education texts as the 
authors enter into the second half of the nineteenth century and move on into 
the twentieth. If there was or is a New South, it does not become apparent in 
terms of its institutions of higher education, at least as presently depicted in 
several leading works. 


Higher Education and Southern Culture 


How does one explain the fact that in the general histories of American 
higher education the post-Civil War South all but disappears except for a few 
side glances at a region caught in a time warp? Are we confronted with yet 
another example of ‘‘Massachusetts myopia’’? While this defensive re- 
sponse may not be entirely off the mark, there are certainly deeper and more 
defensible reasons for not highlighting Southern colleges and universities 
when one is chronicling the rise and triumph of the modern university. When 
measured by the benchmarks of university reforms and standards of advanc- 
ing scholarship, few Southern colleges and universities could, until recent 
years at least, come close to claiming parity with the leading institutions in 
other parts of the nation. Whether leading national universities should be 
used as the standard by which to judge the advance or relative decline of 
regional universities and liberal arts colleges is a question that in itself 
demands more response than it has received to date.* However appropriate 
or inappropriate the standard of measurement, the fact is that in the New 
South period most institutions south of the Potomac lost ground in compari- 
son with the emerging new and remodeled universities in the East, Midwest, 
and West. To begin to understand the state of higher education in the New 
South era, one must examine the cultural context in which the region’s 
colleges and universities existed. 

In assessing the economic and political conflicts between advocates of the 
Old and New South, William Hesseltine and David Smiley observed that a 
struggle was also being ‘waged in the realm of culture: religion, education, 
journalism, and literature. . . .”’ Hesseltine and Smiley further asserted that 
**.. , aS in economics and in politics, the New triumphed over the Old. In the 
last quarter of the century the South was a cultural colony drawing its 
intellectual and literary values from the victorious East.’’* In a similar 
fashion, C. Vann Woodward in his chapter on the ‘‘Bonds of Mind and 
Spirit’’ in his Origins of the New South, noted unsympathetically the 
‘*tiresome’’ novels of Southern romancers who came of age in the decades 
that ended the nineteenth and ushered in the twentieth century. As far as the 
life of the mind was concerned, Woodward wrote: 
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By the turn of the century it was time for the generation that had grown 
up in the post-Reconstruction period to take command of the cultural 
life of the South. As a rule, people of this generation were unprepared 
for the task. They were children of cultural famine that blighted the land 
of their youth, and they came to manhood bearing the marks of 
intellectual malnutrition. The bread of learning and leisure and art and 
travel had been dealt out to them scantily, if at all. From the example set 
them by their fathers they could conclude that achievement was some- 
thing measured pretty strictly in material terms and that one looked 
northward for the standard of comparison. Sterility and imitation were 
marks of the culture they produced.° 


While our concern at this moment is not with the cultural attainments of 
the New South generation, we probably need not look far for a vital 
connection between the quality of cultural life and indices of quality and 
energy (or lack thereof) in higher education. A question that thus invites 
closer study is the degree to which Southern college and university leaders of 
the New South era looked outward as well as inward and forward as well as 
backward as they wrestled with the demands of the New South ‘‘creed’’® in 
the midst of a culture bound, as Carl Degler has phrased it, by ‘‘place over 
time.’’’ While Hesseltine and Smiley concluded that ‘*‘Southern indepen- 
dence [became] a Lost Cause’’ not at Appomattox, but as a result of ‘‘the 
cultural surrender which followed,’’* Carl Degler, Francis Simkins, George 
Tindall and others, while pursuing different themes, have argued for the 
continuity of a distinctive Southern culture that has transcended war, 
reconstruction, and New South reforms.’ 

Degler began his inquiry by posing two questions: *‘How distinctive is the 
South and to what extent was there continuity in the region?’’'° One is 
intrigued by the possibility that a closer study of Southern higher education 
might be rewarding as an angle on Degler’s questions. What was the role of 
Southern colleges and universities—their presidents, professors, and stu- 
dents as well as their benefactors and trustees—and the impact of reforms 
and counterreforms during the New South era in terms of preserving and/or 
undermining a distinctive Southern culture? How did native Southerners and 
newcomers to the region, as educational leaders and standard bearers of 
culture, attempt to blend and reconcile Old and New South themes? What 
impact did university reforms, as they were debated and implemented, have 
on the continuance or the countering of Southern cultural distinctiveness? 
What is the relationship between change and continuity in Southern in- 
stitutions of higher learning and change and continuity in Southern social 
and cultural life in general? Admittedly, these questions are much easier to 
pose than to answer, but a number of studies already exist that shed light on 
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these issues. Mark Bauman’s work on Warren Candler of Emory and Earl 
Porter’s study of Trinity and Duke, 1892-1924, as well as somewhat older 
biographical studies such as Dumas Malone’s study of Edwin Alderman and 
Paul Garber’s work on John Carlisle Kilgo, are but a few of the biographical 
and institutional studies that are revealing in depicting the tensions between 
Old and New South themes and modern university versus traditional col- 
legiate ideals.'' As collegiate leaders attempted to define the responsibilities 
their institutions, individually and collectively, should carry in the New 
South era, they of necessity cast their institutions into the struggle to shape 
the character of the region. 

The field is ripe for more studies that investigate the particular and the 
general dimensions of reform and counterreform in Southern institutions of 
higher learning. Such studies might offer important perspectives not only on 
the development of institutions in the region, but might enable us to confront 
more directly the role these institutions have played in both transmitting and 
transforming Southern culture over time. Certainly one feature common to 
all such studies will be consideration of the social and economic context in 
which Southern institutions struggled for survival as well as reform in the 
New South era. 

One does not have to probe too deeply into the material and social 
conditions circumscribing Southern colleges and universities in order to 
understand at least part of the cause for their relative backwardness during 
the New South period. The Civil War exacted a heavy toll in terms of 
property and financial destruction as well as in human capital. The Universi- 
ty of Virginia, which a few years before the outbreak of war could boast an 
enrollment of 558 while Harvard had only 361 students, limped through the 
war years with a student body of around fifty.'? Even so, Virginia fared far 
better than the University of Mississippi and many other colleges that had to 
suspend operations during the war years while others closed and never 
reopened.'* Complicated by the politics of Reconstruction and Redemption 
and restricted all the while by a sluggish economy and a socially and racially 
torn social order, recovery from war could not but retard the development of 
higher education in the South for decades beyond the cessation of hostilities. 

College and university leaders who clearly were anxious to stimulate a 
renaissance in Southern higher education found themselves facing numerous 
obstacles, not the least of which was the general poverty of the region. 
University of Virginia President Edwin A. Alderman wrote to Walter Hines 
Page in 1904: ‘‘I am so tired of trying to make bricks without straw. I am so 
weary of trying to carry out ideas without means. Virginia is poor. The 
University of Virginia is poor.’’'? Alderman was just beginning his presi- 
dency at Virginia in 1904; he had earlier served as president of North 
Carolina and Tulane, which, with Virginia, were affluent in comparison 
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with other institutions in the region. For example, in the 1900-1901 academ- 
ic year, the University of Alabama received only $10,000 in state support 
while the universities of Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee received no 
state appropriations at all.'° 

Annual reports of Southern university presidents to the Commissioner of 
Education reveal that endowment income in 1900—1901 was meager or, for 
some institutions, totally nonexistent. Of the eighteen American institutions 
that had endowments of a million and a half dollars or more at the beginning 
of the century, none were in the South. Of the thirty with as much as a million 
dollars, the South had only two—Vanderbilt and Tulane. Seven of Ala- 
bama’s nine colleges and eleven of the sixteen in Texas had no endowment 
whatever. In 1901, by comparison, the available annual income of Harvard 
was sixty-six thousand dollars more than the total annual income for the 
sixty-six colleges and universities of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. '° 

Limited funds meant also restricted faculty salaries and inferior facilities. 
Commissioner of Education Reports again dramatize the differences be- 
tween the South and the rest of the nation. In 1900-1901, the value of 
buildings and grounds of Southern colleges represented only nineteen mil- 
lion dollars out of a national total of a hundred forty-six million. The South 
could claim scientific apparatus valued at a million and a half dollars out of 
the national total of seventeen and a half million. Similarly, the South’s 
share of the eight and a half million books in college libraries was less than a 
million and a quarter.'’ After a survey of the plight of higher education in the 
South in 1910, Robert E. Blackwell of Randolph-Macon College lamented: 


When we think of the heavy handicaps of the South, it is simply 
disheartening to contemplate our situation. . . . [There exists] no 
university well enough equipped to do genuine research work, and 
twice as many professional and polytechnic schools as are needed, and 
none of them able to give our people the advantages that northern and 
western institutions offer. '* 


Implicit in Blackwell’s indictment was a further cause of the im- 
poverished condition of Southern higher education—excessive duplication 
and competition among institutions of higher learning. This feature was by 
no means limited to the South before or after the Civil War, but the effects 
were particularly heavy in the Southern states. Woodward observed that 
‘*scores of miserably equipped colleges competed among themselves and 
with high schools for the only revenue available—tuition fees.’’'? Many 
colleges, for whites and blacks, men and women, hardly deserved the name 
and large numbers of them depended upon their preparatory departments for 
the bulk of their tuition income. In 1900, only six of Tennessee’s twelve 
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“‘universities’’ and only two of her twelve ‘‘colleges’’ reported that the 
majority of their students were engaged in college level study.7° Tindall 
noted that ‘‘before the rise of high schools many a little ‘college’ was so 
overshadowed by its preparatory department as to be a high school in 
reality.’’ In South Carolina in 1913, sixteen out of twenty colleges main- 
tained preparatory departments so as to avoid creating an ‘‘impassable gap”’ 
between colleges and high schools.*! The mixture of high school and college 
work tended to debase both admission and graduation requirements. The 
author of a 1913 study stated that the bachelor’s degrees of thirty-eight 
Southern women’s colleges were adjudged approximately ‘‘equivalent to 
one year of college work,’’ while the degrees of fifty-eight others did *‘not 
apparently represent any standard work at all.’’* Women’s colleges certain- 
ly did not stand alone in this respect. For the same year, the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southeastern States reported that 
*‘the degrees of nine among the twenty-eight colleges in the association— 
presumably the best in the region—represented less than four years of 
college work.’’** Black colleges, literally divorced from the mainstream, 
fared even worse. A 1916 Federal Bureau of Education study rated only 
Howard University, Fisk University, and Meharry Medical College as of 
collegiate grade out of 133 black institutions claiming that status.*4 

The existence of scores of colleges of varying quality in the Southern 
states resulted not only from racism but was fostered as well by competition 
among religious denominations. In 1906, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South was sponsoring twenty colleges while the Southern Baptists had forty 
colleges under some degree of control. A decade later the largest Presbyteri- 
an sect in the South reported eighteen colleges under its sponsorship.*° 
These colleges not only competed among themselves for students, tuition 
fees, and philanthropic gifts, but also on occasion became outspoken op- 
ponents of the state universities. Warren Candler of Emory and John Kilgo 
of Duke were among those college presidents who saw state universities as 
seats of ungodliness and unfair competitors of church colleges. Both argued 
that their states should direct resources to the lower public schools and cease 
using tax dollars to subsidize the rich in pretentious state univeisities.?° 

The ties that bound colleges to churches also impacted Southern higher 
education and Southern culture in other ways. Leaders of denominational 
colleges often were anxious to cultivate the benevolence of millionaires as 
patrons; and yet, they were not infrequently hostile to threats of outside or 
secular interference or control. Trinity College in Durham concluded that 
enough doctrinal harmony existed between its benefactor and the Methodist 
Church that it was able to accept the Duke millions and name. At Vanderbilt, 
however, the marriage between the Methodist Church and the University 
broke apart over the matter of control. James Kirkland, Chancellor of 
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Vanderbilt, was trying to move the University away from ecclesiasticism 
toward professional specialization. The rupture at Vanderbilt surfaced in 
1904 when former Emory president and then Methodist bishop, Warren 
Candler, challenged some of Kirkland’s faculty appointments on the 
grounds of church membership. The struggle, which lasted for a decade, 
finally came to a head in the state court of Tennessee as a question of the right 
of the church to elect trustees and control the university. While the case was 
in court, matters were complicated by the offer of Andrew Carnegie’s 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to fund a medical school with 
a one million dollar gift provided that the institution not be bound by 
denominational ties. The court eventually decided against the bishops, the 
Carnegie gift was accepted, and the University cast off ecclesiastical con- 
trol. The defeated bishops then retired to make strongholds of Emory 
University and Southern Methodist University. Emory, endowed with a 
million dollars in 1914 by Bishop Candler’s brother, Asa, Coca-Cola mag- 
nate and fundamentalist, was able for a time to demonstrate that dollars and 
denominationalism could coexist.?’ 

These glances into links between religion and education serve to un- 
derscore the importance of Francis Simkins’ observation that religious 
conservatism has been a primary factor in the maintenance of the regional 
distinctiveness of the South.?® Woodward has similarly noted that ‘Neither 
learning nor literature of the secular sort could compare with religion in 
power and influence over the mind and spirit of the South.’’?? The con- 
servative orthodoxy of the dominant sects and the overwhelming Protestant- 
ism of all but a few parts of the region certainly nourished a distinctive 
regional culture and must be reckoned with in any serious attempt to 
understand the institutional and cultural dynamics of colleges and universi- 
ties in the region. 

Edwin McNeill Poteat and Howard Odum, native students of Southern 
religious attitudes, both observed that the social vision of Southern churches 
traditionally has been extremely limited.*° Poteat emphasized the illiberal 
character of theological training in the South by pointing out that not a single 
Southern theological school took a stand against the antievolutionist 
crusade.*' The conclusion of Hesseltine and Smiley*? that Southern re- 
ligionists were responsible for encircling the region with an intellectual 
blockade may be too severe, however, for in every era there were some 
collegiate leaders who raised another and more liberal Southern voice. The 
Baptist president of Wake Forest College, William L. Poteat, strongly 
defended the theory of evolution against the attacks of the fundamentalists 
and, in concert with North Carolina President Harry W. Chase, waged a 
successful battle in 1925 against the state’s governor and fundmentalists 
who sought to have the legislature outlaw the teaching of evolution in 
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state-supported schools.** Poteat’s efforts to defeat the ‘‘monkey law’’ were 
reminiscent of the earlier stand taken by Professor James Woodrow, Wood- 
row Wilson’s uncle, who was responsible for initiating the spread of more 
liberal thinking among Southern theologians when in 1884 at the Presbyteri- 
an Theological Seminary in Columbia, South Carolina, he boldly defended 
Darwinian theories.** In a similar vein, when Professor John Spencer 
Bassett of Trinity College was attacked in 1903 for his ‘‘advanced view’’ on 
the race question, he was defended by his colleagues.*° These voices too 
belonged to the South and suggest that the ‘‘intellectual blockade’’ was far 
from impregnable. These countercurrents as well as the dominant streams of 
thought also affected Southern cultural as well as institutional life.*° 
Throughout the late nineteenth and early decades of the twentieth century, 
there were Southern educational leaders who were determined to break from 
the shackles of the past, raise academic standards and cultural aspirations, 
and, as Vanderbilt’s Kirkland put it in 1925, enable their institutions to share 
in the ‘‘growing prosperity’? of the New South.*’ In 1895 Kirkland had 
taken the lead in this direction by organizing the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Its purpose was to ‘‘elevate the standard of 
scholarship as to effect uniformity of entrance requirements,”’ as well as to 
enforce a sharp distinction between colleges and secondary schools.** In 
1898, the Southern Methodist Church created an Educational Commission 


whose duty was to fix minimum requirements of admission to and gradua- 
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tion from all its numerous affiliated colleges and secondary schools. 


Northern agencies also provided encouragement and support to those who 
wished to upgrade Southern higher education. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching exerted influence by rating colleges accord- 
ing to their admission requirements and by withdrawing benefits from 
colleges failing to conform to its standards.*° With aid from the General 
Education Board as well as donations from private donors, Southern col- 
leges and universities managed to double their endowments between 1901 
and 1913 although the South’s proportion of the total of national college 
endowments was no greater in 1913 than it had been in 1901.*' In 1920, the 
General Education Board began to distribute a new fifty million dollar 
Rockefeller gift for increased faculty salaries, a measure that benefited both 
public and private institutions. A General Education Board graduate fellow- 
ship program was begun in 1922; and by 1929, 243 ‘‘persons in the South in 
position to exert leadership in public education’’ had been selected as 
fellows. Ernest Victor Hollis, in his 1938 publication of Philanthropic 
Foundations and Higher Education, reported that between 1902 and 1934 
eight major foundations had given a total of almost eighty-eight million 
dollars to 127 Southern colleges and universities.* 

Vanderbilt and Tulane were the leading beneficiaries of philanthropy. In 
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the 1920s, the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations selected them as 
strategic sites for major medical schools south of the Potomac.** Asa 
Candler’s benefaction in 1919 enabled Emory College to relocate in Atlanta 
and to take on all the major attributes of a university—with the notable 
exception of a football stadium. James Duke’s initial gift of forty million to 
tiny Trinity College transformed that denominational college into a Gothic- 
encased university with schools of law, engineering, medicine, divinity, 
forestry, and graduate programs in addition to its undergraduate division. 
James Duke’s dream of creating ‘‘a great national university’’ was off to a 
good start. 

The University of Virginia, which since 1904 had been the only Southern 
university to hold membership in the Association of American Universities, 
was joined in that elite group in 1922 by the University of North Carolina. 
Under the leadership of Harry W. Chase, a transplanted New Englander who 
was president from 1919 to 1930, the University of North Carolina ex- 
perienced rapid growth in size, financial support, and prestige and added 
new departments of drama, sociology, music, journalism, and psychology 
and created schools of business administration, public welfare, and library 
science. In 1922, the University sponsored the first Southern university 
press.** Edwin Mims captured the spirit of the intellectual renaissance in 
Chapel Hill when he wrote that ‘‘Everybody has written a book or an article 


or a monograph, or is reading the proof of one, or collecting notes for 
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Other Southern universities and colleges also progressed during the peri- 
od that Tindall has portrayed as The Emergence of the New South, 1913- 
1945. None could rival in endowment the University of Texas which by 
1948 had accumulated almost sixty-five million dollars from its oil lands. 
Texas, in 1929, became the third Southern university to receive membership 
in the AAU and along with Virginia and North Carolina, became a major 
center for the academic study of social problems in the South.*° 

Scholarly journals associated with Southen universities reflected new 
intellectual stirrings in the region and began to break down sectional and 
traditional barriers to thought. To the Sewanee Review, launched in 1892 at 
The University of the South, were added the Virginia Quarterly Review and 
Duke’s South Atlantic Quarterly. Critical studies in history, sociology, and 
in other disciplines appeared as Southerners, native and adoptive, probed 
regional questions and problems. The students, those who worked with 
Howard Odum at Chapel Hill, those who earlier had been stimulated in 
Herbert Baxter Adams’ history seminars at Johns Hopkins, and those who 
later ventured to Columbia to study with William Archibald Dunning and 
then returned to the South to teach and engage in research, all contributed 
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importantly to a richer understanding of Southern life and culture. Their 
questions, themes, and interpretations form a solid baseline for our continu- 
ing investigations and reinterpretations. 

In spite of all the progress suggested, Southern universities in the pre- 
World War Two era still lagged behind the leading northern and western 
universities. Edgar Knight pointed out that in 1927-1928 the state universi- 
ties of Illinois and Michigan each spent more for their libraries than nine 
Southern state universities combined.*’ University of Virginia Professor 
Wilson Gee in 1932 pointed also to continuing difficulties. Because of 
inferior salaries and facilities, heavy teaching loads, and the low quality of 
postgraduate centers, Gee observed that ‘‘a steady stream of the best in 
intellectual and leadership qualities has been pouring from out the borders of 
the South toward superior advantages elsewhere.’’ Unless the conditions 
were remedied, he warned, the South was ‘‘forever doomed to medioc- 
rity.’’** A 1934 survey by the American Council on Education added force 
to Gee’s assertions. The Council study identified only seven institutions in 
the South with departments *‘adequately staffed and equipped’’ for doctoral 
study. Of 661 such departments in the nation, the South had only forty- 
two—twelve were at Texas and eleven at North Carolina. Of the 230 starred 
for eminence, only two were Southern—genetics at Texas and sociology at 
North Carolina. In a 1935 Atlantic Monthly article, Edwin Embree of the 
Rosenwald Fund asserted that not a single Southern institution could be 
considered eminent in scholarship. ‘‘Even one university of first rank would 
rally the intellectual forces of the region,’’ he observed. *‘A great university 
in the South is the insistent need in American scholarship today.’’*? 

Perhaps we need not go beyond this brief and incomplete excursion into 
the contextual boundaries of higher education in the New South era before 
turning again to the issues raised at the outset of this essay. It seems rather 
clear that regional poverty, an atmosphere of religious conformity and social 
conservatism, competition for limited resources among institutions of mar- 
ginal quality, in addition to the peculiar “‘burdens’’ of Southern history 
discussed by Woodward*” and others, all combined to retard the develop- 
ment of higher education in the South well into the twentieth century. It 
seems rather clear as well that, in spite of obstacles to reform, there were 
Southern educational leaders who looked beyond the past and the region for 
standards of comparison and emulation. Southern institutions of higher 
education wrestled with questions of survival, purpose, and reform within a 
cultural context that in itself was undergoing transformation. The degree of 
that transformation has served to stimulate an ongoing debate among histori- 
ans of the South. A dimension of that debate that may merit the attention of 
historians of education is the interplay of New and Old South ideals and the 
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patterns of continuity and change as reflected in and modified by the colleges 
and universities of the region as they searched for their own identity and 
mission. For the educational historian, the search has just begun. 
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One of the most important issues of nineteenth century Southern educa- 
tion was the battle for control of the state-supported colleges between 
evangelicals and Presbyterians. This battle which sheds considerable light 
upon the role of evangelicalism' in American education has been virtually 
ignored by educational historians. Not counting in-house denominational 
and university and college histories, the only works which have specifically 
recognized the battle are E. Merton Coulter’s College Life in the Old South 
in 1928; Albea Godbold’s The Church College of the Old South in 1944; and 
Howard Miller’s The Revolutionary College: American Presbyterian High- 
er Education, 1707-1837 in 1976. 

The first of the three monographs which allude to the denominational 
battles for control of the antebellum Southern colleges is E. Merton Coul- 
ter’s College Life in the Old South. Coulter uses the University of Georgia as 
his typical state-supported college of the era. Generalizing from his Georgia 
model to other state-supported colleges of the era, Coulter specifically refers 
to the power struggle between the Presbyterians and the evangelicals at 
Athens. There is no attempt to interpret the conflict or to analyze its impact 
on either the nature of the educational process at the university or in the 
region in general. The existence of the same battle at other state-supported 
institutions is not documented and is discussed only by inference. 

Albea Godbold, Methodist historian and long time editor of Methodist 
History, was more conscious of the importance of the denominational 
conflict than had been Coulter. Godbold, in the tradition of the old in- 
stitutional histories, devotes much of his time to settling questions concern- 
ing which institution was the first Methodist or the first Presbyterian college 
in the Old South or in North Carolina. He is also quite conscious of the 
importance of denominational conflict in the history of antebellum Southern 
higher education. In the context of the conflict, he examines the motives and 
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ideals which moved the various denominations to establish colleges—one of 
the most important of which was the fear of state-supported education. A 
fatal flaw of Godbold’s treatment is the absence of analysis of the de- 
nominational battles in light of the theological conflict pitting evangelicals 
against more conservative religious organizations. Godbold’s conflict reads 
more like a box score as Methodists and Baptists play ‘‘cut throat’’ with the 
Presbyterians for control of the state-supported colleges. Despite its short- 
comings, The Church College of the Old South is a key work in the 
historiography of Southern higher education, as Godbold documents the 
existence and the importance of denominational conflict in the development 
of the Southern state college. 

Emerging from a new generation of educational historians who teethed on 
Lawrence Cremin’s call for a broader perspective, Howard Miller studied 
the relationship between Presbyterian social goals and the form taken by 
their colleges. Presbyterian social goals dictated Presbyterian aims for 
higher education prompting Thomas Jefferson to express fear for the free- 
dom of the republic in light of Presbyterian attempts at educational 
ascendency and ultimate political hegemony. While The Revolutionary 
College devotes much of its analysis to the Colonial period and to Presbyteri- 
an colleges outside the South, Miller’s work still addresses the de- 
nominational conflicts in the Southern antebellum era. Indeed, Miller’s 
analysis of Presbyterian higher education provides a context for understand- 
ing the origins of the denominational battle for control of state-supported 
Southern colleges. Miller argues that by the 1820s the Second Great Awak- 
ening and the rise of evangelicalism had frightened Presbyterians into a 
neo-orthodoxy of Calvinist purity. In their attempt to combat the anti- 
rationalism of the evangelicals, Presbyterian educators promoted the old 
Scottish philosophy with renewed vigor. Concurrently, the classics were 
readopted by Presbyterian ministers-professors to bring rationality and 
control to a world beset by the fanaticism of the Methodist and Baptist 
evangelicals. In response to the evangelical surge and later to their entry into 
higher education, Presbyterians not only founded schools and colleges in the 
South but increased their efforts to keep evangelical impurities out of 
state-supported colleges. 

The Presbyterians enjoyed a tremendous headstart in education over the 
evangelical sects as there was little Presbyterian intra-denominational dis- 
agreement over the value of an educated ministry and education in general. 
The Methodists, who emerged from the Second Great Awakening at the 
vanguard of the evangelical movement, fought for decades over the moral- 
ity, merits, and practicality of education. The friends of education within the 
Methodist Church did not win a clear cut victory over opposition forces until 
around 1820. In view of their early acceptance of schooling, their interest in 
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higher education, and their cadre of educated ministers who could serve as 
professors, the Presbyterians came to dominate the state universities of the 
South. As the Presbyterians gained a virtual monopoly of Southern pro- 
fessorships—which effectively excluded Methodists, Baptists, and revival- 
Presbyterians—the stage was set for great antagonism and power struggles 
between the Presbyterian-oriented state colleges and the evangelicals in the 
regions surrounding them. 

The resentments and suspicions between the two groups were increased 
by the evangelical penchant for martyrdom. Often the evangelicals com- 
pared themselves to the early Christians; for just as the original followers of 
Jesus, they too saw themselves faced with powerful enemies bent on the 
destruction of their holy cause. The evangelicals were certain that God was 
on their side as they forged an education to enlighten the mind and save the 
soul. This confident, self-righteous spirit made for dogmatism and fanati- 
cism in the true believers. Such an attitude served to unite and intensify the 
opposition of the non-evangelicals thus exacerbating the feelings of persecu- 
tion of the emotionally religious.’ 

The literature which documents the Presbyterian domination is extensive. 
Almost all of the institutional histories of the Southern state-supported 
colleges make references to the domination,’ and many articles also point 
out the Presbyterian control.* Diaries and journals of faculty members and 
students and minutes of boards of trustees are also full of references to 
Presbyterian domination. 

Few early nineteenth century figures pointed out the educational domina- 
tion of the Presbyterians better than Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Cooper. 
Both men were given to unorthodox theological speculation, and as a result, 
evoked the wrath of various religious denominations including the Presby- 
terians. Though Cooper and Jefferson were bitter enemies of the evangel- 
icals, the two men joined forces with the Methodists and the Baptists in 
attacking the Presbyterian domination of early nineteenth century higher 
education. Cooper, Jefferson, and the evangelicals believed that the Calvin- 
ists were conspiring to gain control of the public colleges as part of their plan 
to form a Calvinist theocracy.* It was therefore imperative, Cooper and 
Jefferson reasoned, to destroy the conspiracy by alerting the public to the 
dastardly scheme. Accordingly, they attempted to emphasize the subversive 
aspect of the plot and appeal to the public love of freedom. 

Jefferson had experienced a number of vicious encounters with the clergy, 
but no one incident annoyed him more than his fight with the religious 
community over the establishment of the University of Virginia. The priests 
of every sect in America, Jefferson observed, hoped to impose their peculiar 
form of Christianity on the citizens of the country. Those who opposed their 
efforts were subjected to ‘‘various batteries of pious whining, hypocritical 
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canting, lying and slandering’’ or any other abuse imaginable. With the 
Presbyterians in mind, Jefferson contended that some sects were so obvious 
in their attempt to establish a theocracy in America that they served to unite 
the rest of the country against their efforts.° He had always claimed that 
ministers had viewed ‘‘the advance of science as witches do the approach of 
daylight,’’ and their actions in opposition to the university gave him no 
reason to change his opinion. In relation to their attack on his attempts to 
establish the University of Virginia, Jefferson described the Virginia Pres- 
byterians as “‘the most numerous of our present sects and the most 
ambitious, the most intolerant and tyrannical . . .’’’ In the midst of the 
denomination’s attack on his plan for the university, Jefferson wrote that the 
Presbyterians, 


pant to re-establish, by law, that holy inquisition, which can now only 
infuse into public opinion. . . . We have given them stated and 
privileged days to collect and catechise us, opportunities of delivering 
their oracles to the people in mass, and of moulding their minds as wax 
in the hollow of their hands. But in spite of their fulminations against 
endeavors to enlighten the general mind, to improve the reason of the 
people, and to encourage them in the use of it, the liberality of this state 
will support this institution [the University of Virginia], and give fair 
play to the cultivation of reason.® 


Jefferson’s friend, Thomas Cooper, experienced his share of evangelical 
and Presbyterian vindictiveness. As the second president of South Carolina 
College, he found himself under constant attack from most religious groups 
when he argued that denominational religion and higher education should be 
totally divorced. He was afraid of the influence of evangelical zeal on higher 
education; but because of the power of Presbyterians in American state 
colleges, he saw the Calvinists as an even greater threat to academic 
freedom. Cooper believed that only the spread of enlightened education 
could defeat the Presbyterian attempt to control higher education, for college 
domination was merely the first step in their ultimate plan to establish a 
Calvinist theocracy.” 

As the Presbyterians dominated the state-supported colleges, they viewed 
the evangelicals and the evangelical schools with condescension. The dog- 
matic religious expression of the evangelical college engendered the greatest 
criticism as the conservative Calvinists accused the schools of narrowness 
and a dearth of intellectual diversity. A South Carolina Presbyterian minister 
who had graduated from his state’s university claimed that students in 
evangelical colleges suffered academically for they were separated ‘‘from 
all who may entertain opposite opinions’’ from the prevailing denomi- 
national orthodoxy. Students were protected from the harshness of reality, 
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for denominational zealots feared to expose them to the ‘“‘true light of 
science.”’ Thus, the Presbyterian educators argued, the graduate of the 
evangelical college was ill-prepared to cope with the real world. Methodists 
and evangelical Baptists never grew numb to attacks on their narrow and 
uneducated manners; and over the years, great resentments developed be- 
tween the evangelicals and their critics.'° 

In 1850, a friend of East Tennessee University, at that time torn with 
controversy between Presbyterians and evangelicals, outlined what was 
becoming a common attack on evangelical education. In the Knoxville 
Register he argued that it is our Christian duty to make other people 
religious, but is it not also a part of the ‘‘Christianizing process to give men 
knowledge?’’ A major segment of a Christian education is to expose young 
men to various influences, *‘to stir up the mind,’’ and *‘continually exercise 
and invigorate [its] awakened faculties.’’'' Evangelical education, the au- 
thor believed, does not stimulate the mind. ‘‘It is at best,’’ he continued: 


a very defective form of Christianity which does not set men to 
thinking, which does not make their minds busy and eager to gather all 
kinds of knowledge. The gospel in its narrowest acceptation is an 
awakening voice; it is a mightily developing and cultivating power for 
the intellect and the heart—sent from God to ‘“‘leaven’’ the whole 
mass. '? 


Hugh Blair Grigsby, a well-respected nineteenth century scholar from 
Virginia, recalled as an old man a school experience in 1806 which high- 
lighted the reasons for the evangelical sensitivity to the Presbyterian educa- 
tional superiority: 


A party of ladies called to visit the school, and I was called up to read 
one of the psalms of David in a large Bible. [The teacher] whispered to 
me that, if I read the psalm well, she would give me some preserves 
when the ladies were gone. I presume I tried my best; for she gave me a 
plenteous repast of cake and preserves; and one of the ladies who was a 
Methodist, told my mother that I could already read well enough for a 
Methodist preacher; but as she supposed that I was designed for a 
Presbyterian preacher, it might not be amiss to keep me in school a little 
longer.'* 


Spurred by the Presbyterian domination of higher education and the 
Presbyterian condescension toward their educational limitations, the evan- 
gelicals fought back. Having avoided calls for an educated laity and an 
educated ministry for decades, friends of education within the evangelical 
sects scored important victories when they couched their arguments for 
denominational education in the context of competition with mainline Pres- 
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byterianism. If they were going to compete with the Presbyterians, the 
evangelicals would have to fight on their opponents’ terms. The battles, they 
argued, could only be won with the armor that education could provide.'* 

While there were many reasons for the evangelical entry into higher 
education—anti-Catholicism certainiy being one motivation—the desire to 
counter the Presbyterian control of education and the effects of such control 
was never far from the top of the list. Evangelicals considered the effects of 
Presbyterian control to involve more than just the adherence to the mis- 
guided theology of John Calvin. In addition, the evangelicals perceived 
Presbyterian higher education to be class biased as it neglected the educa- 
tional needs of the common man and the poor, that it failed to provide for 
strict measures of discipline and thus failed to control the immoral practices 
of students, and claimed that Presbyterian colleges broke down student 
loyalty to the evangelical sects.'° Blount College, later East Tennessee 
College, East Tennessee University, and eventually the University of Ten- 
nessee, struggled financially for years. It was extremely difficult to secure 
legislative appropriations from the growing Tennessee evangelical popula- 
tion with its prejudices against supporting Presbyterian controlled colleges 
for rich men’s sons. '© The resentments continued for decades, and examples 
of popular disdain of aristocratic education can be found well beyond the 
Civil War. In an article supporting the common school crusade, Tennessee 
politician and Methodist minister William G. ‘‘Parson’’ Brownlow, in 
1849, reiterated this traditional accusation: 


While the opulent portion of the community can avail themselves of the 
manifest advantages of the higher seats of learning; the poor and 
indigent must be content with the less ostensible facilities of the 
common school. 

There is an odious notion fostered by some people; that the high 
schools, colleges, and universities are the only places where their 
children can be sent to set the polish of learning. 

They think their sons must be educated at some fine city of some 
gorgeous edifice which seems to dazzle in affluence and splendor. 
Hence many of these people withhold aid from the common schools, 
because they are able to patronize the more pompous and splendid 
institutions. '” 


The situation in higher education in Tennessee serves as an excellent 
example for the battle between the evangelicals and the Presbyterians 
throughout the Old South. The precursors of The University of Tennessee— 
Blount College, East Tennessee College and East Tennessee University '*— 
provide good examples of Presbyterian hegemony in ostensibly state- 
supported, non-denominational schools. Blount College’s two collegiate 
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predecessors in Tennessee, Greeneville College (now Tusculum) and Wash- 
ington College, were also dominated by the Presbyterians.'? 

The friends of Blount College were shocked when, in 1803, the Pres- 
byterians almost withdrew their support in order to sponsor a Presbyterian 
college in Greeneville. Greeneville College, chartered one week before 
Blount College in 1796, was finally able to open its doors in 1802. At that 
time, many Presbyterians urged their brethren to support a school calling 
itself a Presbyterian college. Blount College, while receiving some state aid, 
was so dependent upon the Calvinists that leaders of the school feared it 
would have to close its doors when it was thought that local Presbyterians 
had decided to focus their educational support on Greeneville College. Ata 
called board of trustees meeting, Blount College President Samuel Carrick 
and Tennessee Governor Archibald Roane convinced the Presbyterians not 
to abandon their support of the college and thus the struggling institution 
endured.”° 

The Presbyterian domination of the school did not diminish for decades 
nor did attacks on such control by the evangelicals. When the letters of those 
responsible for hiring new professors are examined, it becomes obvious that 
Calvinism was an essential criterion for employment. Most professorial 
candidates were Presbyterian ministers or at least contributing and faithful 
members of the Presbyterian church. So dominant was the church that when 
the faculty referred merely to the ‘‘faith,’’ they were speaking of Old School 
Presbyterianism.*' In a letter outlining his qualifications for a teaching 
position at East Tennessee University, the Reverend J. O. Stedman made an 
appeal for employment by stressing that all of his duties since college 
graduation had been confined to the ministry. *‘On all suitable occasions I 
hold myself in readiness,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to contribute of my ability to the 
promotion of the interests of sound education, and, in connection with it, of 
good, old fashioned Presbyterianism.’’?* In a letter to David A. Deaderick, 
R. H. McEwen recommended Richard O. Currey as a professor at the 
college. Again a personal quality of great importance was the candidate’s 
fidelity to the Presbyterian church: 


Dr. Currey has ever lived among us, and he was a Sunday School 
scholar of mine, when a boy—for a great many years—a more amiable 
deserving boy and man I never met with, his character is unsullied—he 
is an Elder in the First Presbyterian Church of this [Nashville] city, we 
have not a more active member in the Church—a great friend to 
Sabbath schools—to the cause of Temperance. He is always going 
about doing good. I know him intimately. He would be an acquisition 
to any place, he is both the gentleman and Christian—he has a most 
amiable wife, who is also member of our church.” 
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As the Methodist, Baptist, and evangelical Presbyterian population of 
Tennessee increased throughout the first half of the nineteenth century, their 
demands for a voice in the workings of the university and their resentment of 
the blatant Presbyterian control also increased. Examples of the controversy 
exist as early as the 1820’s when Methodists began to alert the evangelical 
community to the Presbyterian domination of a public-supported college. 
‘*Behold that great rotunda—that monument of folly, the College,’’ pro- 
claimed a candidate for the legislature in 1829; it is a ‘“‘building for the rich 
man’s sons . . . which closes its doors against the poor man’s child.’’ The 
candidate, Dr. John C. Gunn, blasted the expenditure of public money for 
the education of less than forty rich men’s sons and the luxurious support of 
the Presbyterian president of the college, Charles Coffin.7* 

The supporters of the school had become quite sensitive to evangelical 
attacks on the eijite and Calvinistic qualities of the institution. With the 
increasing criticism during the 1820’s, the board of trustees launched a 
public relations campaign in which the professors at the college were 
eulogized, the facilities were praised, and the public was assured ‘‘that no 
sectarian doctrines’’ would be taught. In a letter urging Charles Coffin to 
accept the presidency in 1826, trustee Pryor Lea attempted to allay Coffin’s 
fear of evangelical attack.?° It would not be proper, Lea wrote, 


to leave you under the impression that the same extent of prejudice now 


exists against you that once did; far from it; and much less since you 
have declined preaching. If you would be unacceptable to the people 
here, you ought not to come, nor would I agree to it; but I have no such 
impression, and feel prepared to support this project to the extent of my 


26 


power. 


The controversy would not die. It would periodically manifest itself for 
decades with outbreaks well past the Civil War. In 1841, with the president 
and two of the five professor-ministers in the Presbyterian Church, the 
evangelicals increased the tempo of their offensive. The books used for 
theological study at the institution were attacked for their Presbyterian bias, 
and the evangelicals charged that the ‘‘usefulness’’ of the university had 
been destroyed by excessive Presbyterian influence. Since East Tennessee 
University was a state school and should have been responsive to public 
opinion, the Methodists and Baptists claimed that with their increased 
numbers they deserved a greater role in the direction of the school. A motion 
at a board of trustees meeting, in 1841, called for the immediate dismissal of 
all professors who were Presbyterian clergymen and their replacement with 
a Methodist and a Baptist, neither of whom were to be ministers of the 
gospel.”’ 

This motion failed, but the evangelical pressure soon began to have an 
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effect. Early in 1842, one of the professors who was also a Presbyterian 
minister resigned his chair. Professor R. B. McMullen, in his letter of 
resignation, told the board of trustees that he had decided months before to 
leave the college on the basis of his belief that ‘‘it was not proper for a 
minister of the gospel to be encumbered with any other business than that 
which properly appertained to his office.’’ McMullen stated that his health 
and happiness had been injured by the controversy surrounding his role as 
minister and professor, and he could continue no longer under existing 
conditions.”* 

In 1847, the fires of the controversy were fanned again when the Reverend 
A. Alexander Doak, Presbyterian minister, was elected professor of lan- 
guages. During the next three years emotions would reach their highest level 
and the dispute would achieve the apex of its intensity. In August of 1847, 
Darius Lyman was appointed professor of ancient languages, but a month 
later he resigned. Unable to find a competent professor of Greek and Latin, 
the board of trustees had little choice but to hire Doak, the grandson of one of 
the first Presbyterian ministers in Tennessee, Samuel Doak. The decision 
created discord within the faculty and the board of trustees, and the discord 
soon spread into the community where it manifested itself as a bitter 
controversy between the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches.” 

The most extreme form of the controversy can be illustrated by the debate 
between Presbyterian minister Frederick A. Ross and Methodist preacher 
William G. ‘*Parson’’ Brownlow. Ross had written tracts and preached 
sermons against the Methodists since the 1820’s, but he intensified his 
efforts in the 1840’s when the Methodists were charging the Presbyterians 
with a plot to unite church and state. The Presbyterian minister made a great 
mistake when he escalated his assault on Methodism, for he evoked the 
wrath of the master of invective, Parson Brownlow. The Parson saved his 
best for Ross and unleashed a barrage of charges which attracted the 
attention of Protestants throughout the region. The debate between the two 
men not only reflected but exacerbated the conflict at East Tennessee 
University.*° 

Much of Ross’s attack on the Methodist Church revolved around simple 
doctrinal points such as the doctrine of direct witness. This debate involved 
the metaphysical question, from where does man’s moral voice emanate? 
Ross implied that Methodists were a mystical sect, predisposed to a belief in 
witchcraft and modern miracles. The product of Wesleyanism was fanati- 
cism, emotional intoxication, and an acceptance of Romanism—the latter 
quite a serious charge in the eyes of Brownlow and his fellow Methodists. 

It is hard to believe that such charges elicited such an extreme response; 
hard to believe only if one is unfamiliar with Brownlow. Brownlow’s 
articles on Ross provide a flavor of the type and intensity of attack the 
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minister-editor delivered. ‘*We hope to show,’’ Brownlow began, ‘‘that the 
Anglo-Saxons are much better fighters than the braggadocio mongrel race, 
at present conducting this ‘war of conquest’ against the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.’’*! Under a picture of a black woman in the Jonesborough Quar- 
terly Review, Brownlow wrote: 


The above cut represents the Mother of the Rev. F. A. Ross, the present 
leader of the New School Presbyterian Church, in East Tennessee, and 
Western Virginia. In her early days, and during her courtship with 
David Ross, she was the slave of Ex-Gov. Page, of Virginia, as we are 
informed and believe. In the days of her youth, she is said to have beena 
beautiful negro girl, and as sensible as slaves usually are, who, like 
herself, are uneducated, and are brought up in common negro quarters. 
In after life, she became corpulent, and rather on the gross order. We 
shall not enter into a detailed account of the ups and downs, in life, of 
this Virginia Lady. . . .** 


Brownlow pulled no punches. Ross had referred to the emotionalism of 
the Methodist camp meeting and the sexual implications of such ex- 
citement—allusions commonly made during the era. In response to such 
innuendo Brownlow charged that Ross was a ‘“‘little familiar with female 
society’’ himself. Ross has been, the Parson continued, ‘‘a most passionate 


lover, seeking secret interviews with females, irrespective of color.’’ He had 
always ‘‘followed, flattered and caressed, certain women of the baser sort’’ 
and had become a ‘‘successful practitioner, ina certain unmentionable art.”’ 
Since he had commenced his crusade against the Methodists, Brownlow 
claimed that Ross had attempted to rape one of his maids at his home in 
Kingsport, Tennessee. The poor, young working girl was alone in a bed- 
room, Brownlow claimed, when ‘“‘his African highness’’ burst in and tried 
to initiate sexual relations. The incident became the talk of upper East 
Tennessee, the preacher claimed, and subjected Ross’s family and friends to 
great humiliation. It could be concluded, Brownlow maintained, that the 
Presbyterian liar was nothing more than a common adulterer who had 
‘‘polluted the marriage bed with the refuse of the common stew.’’** 

It is impossible to illustrate comprehensively the degree of Brownlow’s 
attacks on Ross in this limited space, for the Parson wrote hundreds of pages 
of exaggerated rubbish during the years of the debate. The following passage 
may be the most concise but complete statement of charges against Ross 
written by Brownlow: 


He is the illegitimate son of an old Virginia Negro Wench, he is the 
bastard son of an old Tory, who was tried for his Toryism and dis- 
honesty, in the Revolutionary War, before the General Assembly of 
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Virginia;—he is a proud, arrogant Free Negro, who in violation of the 
laws of Tenessee, was married to a white woman, in this town, twenty 
odd years ago;—he is a designing hypocrite, who, in order to get into 
decent society and marry his mulatto children to white persons, crept 
into the Presbyterian Ministry;—he is a bankrupt in fortunes, whose 
pride and extravagance, have led him to make way with his ill-gotten 
gains, which his Tory Father filched from European Capitalists;—and 
he is the war-horse of New School Presbyterianism, who is about to 
find his own degraded level after an adulterous and slanderous career of 
twenty odd years!*4 

Caught in the middle of the controversy in August of 1848, the board of 
trustees decided to act. The university, they lamented in a statement to the 
community, was being torn apart by sectarian strife; and the faculty in 
particular had been divided by religious dissension and jealousy. The 
evangelicals had gained power in both the board of trustees and the faculty 
and had begun to demand a louder voice in the affairs of the institution. Such 
efforts did not rest well with the Presbyterian majority, long accustomed to 
domination of the school. The trustees appealed to the faculty and to 
themselves ‘‘to unite in the effort to restore amity and quiet to our rent and 
distracted community.’’ They also called for the supression of strife among 
the faculty and the board members themselves. The students at the universi- 


ty, they regretted, were adversely affected by the conflict, as the young men 
were becoming cynical and embittered about college education. The trustees 
went on to declare that when students are 


educated to manhood in an atmosphere filled with jealousies and 
contentions, in which they are sure to participate, it is impossible that 
they should be fitted for fulfilling, their true mission in the world wisely 
and well. For their sakes therefore as well as our own be it 

Resolved, that this Board deeply regrets the existing dissensions in 
the community, growing as it believes, out of the ecclesiastical divi- 
sions in our midst, and the disposition on the part of the different 
religious denominations to exert, each for itself, what it considers its 
just and equitable share of influence in the education of the youth of the 
country.*° 

The appeal fell on deaf ears. Not only did the controversy continue after 
the summer of 1848— it intensified. Numerous charges were made by the 
evangelicals against the Presbyterian-dominated school from a lack of 
student discipline to mismanagement of funds. Brownlow and Samuel 
Patton, editor of the Methodist Episcopalian, insinuated that a coverup 
existed within the college regarding the misuse of surplus funds amounting 
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to forty-five thousand dollars. The money was not being used to improve the 
college but was being loaned to the trustees, Brownlow claimed. The 
evangelicals were convinced that Trustee Reverend Humes was attempting 
to hide the truth when he offered an amendment exempting East Tennessee 
University from a resolution made at a meeting of the East Tennessee 
Educational Association requiring all state endowed schools to make a 
biennial report to the legislature. Why, Brownlow asked, ‘would an inno- 
cent group’’ refuse to make the report?*° 

Charges concerning fiscal misconduct caught the attention of a number of 
people including members of the state legislature. ‘*The Legislature is of our 
opinion,’’ the Methodists wrote; and as a result, they passed a regulation 
requiring more trustees and passed an act demanding regular reports on the 
condition of the university.*’ The controversy continued; and because of the 
obvious dissension in the university community, enrollments declined*® to a 
point where operations of the college had to be suspended for a couple of 
terms during the 1850’s. Teachers were reluctant to come to the school out of 
a fear of sectarian attack. After a reorganization of the board of trustees and 
faculty in 1850, numerous professors were offered positions at the college. 
The trustees found so few teachers willing to accept their offers that they 
turned to some of the old controversial characters in the sectarian battle. 
After receiving a new invitation to teach at East Tennessee University, A. 
Alexander Doak replied that he should ‘‘be furnished with a decent house’”’ 
and be guaranteed ‘‘that there shall be no sectarian wrangling about my 
appointment.’’ He was so “‘disgruntled with sectarian squabbling’ that he 
had prepared himself for the bar, but the minister was willing to return to 
higher education if his conditions were met by the trustees. Doak was never 
rehired; the college could not stop the sectarian controversy which would 
continue until the Civil War turned the participants’ attention to more 
dramatic affairs.*° 

The Tennessee situation does not stand alone, for evidence indicates that 
such a division existed throughout the Old South. Given this initial analysis 
of the situation in Tennessee, other studies of a similar character need to be 
undertaken to assess the impact of the Presbyterian-evangelical conflict at 
other Southern state universities. When this evidence is in, historians will be 
capable of making more accurate generalizations concerning the impact of 
the dominational battles. 

Given the data collected in this study, one might assume that further 
investigation of the history of denominational battles, enveloping the above 
mentioned colleges and their surrounding communities, could yield valu- 
able insight into a variety of educational questions. Such analyses may shed 
light on the nature of the influence and the role of evangelicalism on 
American education, offer a new explanation of some of the factors which 
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helped to shape the state-supported college in the South, provide new 
understandings of the motivations of Southern antebellum academicians 
(both administrators and pedagogues), may give historians a unique look at 
the reasons why certain segments of antebellum Southern communities 
tended to support state colleges and why other groups did not, and such a 
study may grant insight into the motivations for the Southern debate over 
support of the common school movement. Support for the common school 
may have come from groups and individuals who perceived the institution as 
an alternative to what they saw as Presbyterian-dominated, class-biased, 
state-supported colleges of the era. For too long, this segment of Southern 
educational history has been neglected; the time has come for a fresh 
approach to the topic—an approach freed from the constraints of the biases 
of institutional and denominational histories. 
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The South lagged behind the rest of the nation in making public higher 
education available to women. Although Kansas and Texas admitted women 
to their state universities from their founding, the older states of the South 
were reluctant to do so and made women’s attending difficult. In fact, the 
date of women’s admission to their respective state’s major university is in 
inverse relation to the state’s age; the earlier the land was settled, the later the 
date of women’s university admission. Several factors account for this 
development. 

Tradition was most firmly entrenched in the older Southern states and was 
a source of much pride. Although some Southern educators resisted change, 
the region’s politicians and alumni were even more unwilling to tamper with 
a system which had worked, at least for themselves. Thus governors, state 
legislators, and alumni were in no hurry to share the educational benefits 
they had received, especially when doing so conflicted with another cher- 
ished idea—the role of Southern womanhood. 

The myth of the Southern lady among the magnolia trees conflicted with 
the idea of the Southern woman in the grove of academe. The traditional 
view was that, since a lady was supposed to be charming and domestic, her 
educational needs differed from men’s and were most appropriately filled at 
a school designed especially for her. In the 1800s, this was often an academy 
or finishing school; in the twentieth century, women’s colleges or ‘‘nor- 
mals’’ provided what men considered the most appropriate education. 
Decades passed before a majority of Southerners were willing to allow 
women to fill roles other than the traditional one; this slow change in attitude 
hampered women’s access to higher education. 

The final factor affecting women’s admission was economic. In some 
cases alumni threatened to cut off support to their alma mater if it admitted 
women. Legislators were sometimes torn between providing funds for 
women’s higher education or more funds for public schools. Although 
women organized to get better educational opportunities for themselves, 
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their power was insufficient against the economic power of the alumni and 
the priorities of politicians. 

Virginia dealt with the problem of women’s higher education by offering 
women alternatives to attending the University of Virginia. The Com- 
monwealth was so successful in doing so that women were barred from 
attending the University in any sizeable numbers until 1970. Thus, the 
development of public higher education for women in Virginia provides a 
classic case study. 

Although there had been some minor efforts to admit women to the 
University of Virginia in the late 1800s, the need for more and better 
women’s public higher education was a negligible issue in the state until the 
early 1900s. While white men around the turn of the century could seek a 
publicly supported higher education not only at the University but also at the 
Virginia Military Institute, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, such public largesse was not extended to white 
women.' There were numerous private ‘‘female seminaries’’ and women’s 
colleges; but the only publicly supported institution of higher education for 
women was the State Female Normal School at Farmville, established in 
1884. 

Between 1908 and 1912, the growing population and demand for better 
qualified teachers prompted the Virginia General Assembly to establish 
three more normals—at Harrisonburg, Fredericksburg, and Radford. Since 
these schools initially offered four years of high school work in addition to 
two years of normal training, they were certainly not the equivalent of what 
was available to men. There was no opportunity for a woman to either 
receive a liberal arts education or earn a baccalaureate degree with public 
assistance. 

This situation ushered in the struggle to establish a coordinate college. 
The choice to seek such an arrangement, rather than a separate women’s 
college or coeducation at the University, reflected the times and the con- 
servative nature of the state. It was thought that a totally separate women’s 
college would never be funded sufficiently to equal the University. Coedu- 
cation, on the other hand, had even more difficulties. In the early 1900s, it 
had fallen into some short-lived disrepute; and Wisconsin, Chicago, and 
Stanford were making attempts to reintroduce sex-segregation or limit the 
number of women enrolled. An even more compelling reason to oppose 
coeducation was the strongly traditional attitude of the state and of Universi- 
ty alumni in particular. Thus, the only choice left was coordination—a 
women’s college under the University’s aegis and sufficiently close enough 
to share library and laboratory facilities, faculty, and cultural life. Making 
this arrangement a reality became the goal particularly of Mary-Cooke 
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Branch Munford (Mrs. Beverley B. Munford, 1865-1938) and Edwin A. 
Alderman (1861-1931). 

A member of a prominent Richmond family, Munford attended school 
only through her middle teens and abandoned her dream of a college 
education because of her mother’s unyielding opposition. It was still thought 
in her girlhood that a properly reared Southern lady had no use for advanced 
learning. Munford’s disappointment whetted her strong commitment to 
education. In 1901, she helped organize the Richmond Education Associa- 
tion and served as its president from 1904 to 1911. She was one of the leaders 
of the state’s May campaign of 1904 for better quality schools and was 
instrumental in initiating home demonstration work in rural areas in 1909 
and 1910.* These experiences prepared her well for the coordinate college 
struggle—they honed her organizational talents and widened her knowledge 
of the state and its politics. 

Edwin A. Alderman had the practical experience with women’s higher 
education that Munford lacked. He had been converted to its cause in the late 
1880s and promoted it throughout his career. In the early 1890s, he served as 
professor on the first faculty of North Carolina’s Normal and Industrial 
School for Women at Greensboro. In 1897, as president of the all-male 
University of North Carolina, he persuaded its Board of Trustees to admit 
women to graduate courses. Later, he closely observed a coordinate college, 
Sophie Newcomb, while he was president of Tulane from 1900 to 1904.° In 
1910, six years after becoming president of the University of Virginia, 
Alderman resumed his efforts on behalf of women’s higher education when 
the first of many bills to provide a women’s coordinate college appeared in 
the state’s General Assembly.° 

Both Munford and Alderman argued that the state’s women needed better 
education and that coordination was the most practical way of satisfying that 
need. The latter warned that giving women anything less than a coordinate 
college would inevitably lead to coeducation, which on the undergraduate 
level, he unalterably opposed. Munford too disliked coeducation; but, as the 
first segment of the campaign dragged on until 1918, she noted privately that 
coeducation would be preferable to no women’s education at all at the 
university.’ 

While Alderman’s efforts for coordination were confined to speech- 
making to university groups and testimony to legislative committees, Mun- 
ford provided political organization. She founded the Coordinate College 
League which at its heyday had hundreds of members, mainly women, and 
chapters throughout the state. The League provided publicity, lobbied in the 
General Assembly, served as a watchdog on other groups influencing 
coordination bills, and put together a coalition of supportive groups. These 
included the United Daughters of the Confederacy, Parent-Teachers 
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Association, Mothers’ Clubs, and the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs.* 

Both Munford and Alderman seriously underestimated the vehement 
opposition of the University’s alumni to coordination. The alumni main- 
tained that such a plan would lessen both state and alumni funding of the 
University, harm the honor system, weaken instruction, and restrict public 
school funding.’ Although surprised at first by the coordinate campaign, the 
alumni rallied their chapters nationwide and pressured legislators, many of 
whom were alumni themselves, to defeat the series of coordinate college 
bills. 

As the first decade of the struggle ended, no coordinate college bill had 
been passed. In 1916, such a bill passed in the Senate and lost in the House 
by only two votes. After that particular defeat, Alderman withdrew his 
active support. His efforts had eroded his rapport with students, alumni, and 
some faculty members; and he felt that continuation in the struggle could 
only further harm both these relationships and the University.'° Munford 
continued to fight, but the outbreak of war in 1917 gave the legislature 
sufficient excuse to ignore the issue and take up new concerns. 

Despite the failure to establish a coordinate college, Munford’s and 
Alderman’s efforts may have inspired other benefits for women’s education 
during that decade. The legislature, in 1916, authorized the normals to grant 
Bachelor of Science degrees in education, and in 1918, made the under- 
enrolled College of William and Mary coeducational.'' Two years later, 
Governor Westmoreland Davis appointed Munford to its Board of Visitors. 
The ten years of agitation even produced results at the University. In the 
winter of 1920, the University’s board determined that it had the power to 
admit women to the University’s graduate and professional schools without 
specific authority from the General Assembly; it took such action with 
Alderman’s enthusiastic support.'* Although some of these schools set 
admissions standards for women higher than those for men, in September of 
that year the University became coeducational at the graduate level with the 
arrival of three women in law, seven in the graduate school, four in 
medicine, and three in education." 

Though women’s opportunities and visibility in higher education im- 
proved in the 1920s, little was said further about coordination until 1928. 
Meanwhile, another all-male bastion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, was 
made coeducational in 1921 with the unanimous consent of its board.'* 
Three years later, the four normal schools were upgraded to state teachers 
colleges. In 1922, the first woman was appointed to the University’s board; 
and in 1926, Munford received that post and served until her death in 1938. 

The second phase of the coordinate college struggle was opened in 1928 
by the Educational Commission of Virginia. It recommended to the General 
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Assembly that the Harrisonburg State Teachers College be converted into a 
liberal arts college for women coordinate with the University.'° Although 
this proposal was rejected in favor of establishing a special commission to 
study the feasibility of and best location for such a school, it pinpointed the 
issue that dominated the next episode of the coordination controversy: the 
college’s location. 

Munford and other women insisted that the coordinate college be near the 
University in Charlottesville. At a hearing held by the new investigating 
body, the Halsey Commission, they testified that a location elsewhere would 
not offer equal educational opportunity and would prevent women from 
being a real part of the University. They hinted that, if another place were 
chosen, they would seek coeducation at the University.'® Their position was 
endorsed by numerous women’s and educational groups including the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Parent-Teachers Association, the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the American Association of University Women, and the Vir- 
ginia League of Women Voters.'’ The Charlottesville community was the 
women’s ally; the town’s City Council, the Rotary Club, and the Kiwanis 
Club all presented resolutions to the General Assembly endorsing a location 
near the University. 

There were many opponents to the Charlottesville site. The majority of 
the alumni were now convinced that better provision for women had to be 
made, but they remained totally opposed to a location at or near Charlottes- 
ville. They still feared that putting women near the University would 
damage its traditions and lead to coeducation. Dr. Alderman and the major- 
ity of the Board of Visitors agreed and urged the conversion of one of the 
state teachers colleges instead.'® 

Other groups opposed the Charlottesville location because they supported 
alternate sites. Both Harrisonburg and Fredericksburg mounted large cam- 
paigns to woo a favorable judgment first from the Halsey Commission and 
then from the General Assembly. They sent students from their teachers 
colleges and community members to testify to the advantages of locating the 
coordinate college in their respective cities.'? Both Lynchburg and Norfolk 
suggested that an entirely new college be established within their respective 
boundaries. 

Groups which saw no benefit to themselves opposed the coordinate 
college entirely. The presidents of the Radford and Farmville Teachers 
Colleges, neither of which was a likely candidate for the college’s location, 
and the president of the College of William and Mary contended that the 
state already did more than enough to educate its women.”° They possibly 
did not wish to intensify their competition for students and state funds. The 
Superintendent for Public Instruction opposed a coordinate college too, 
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maintaining that the common school system needed funds more than did 
women’s higher education.7! 

Debate over the location of the coordinate college continued until 1932 
when a bill passed both houses establishing a coordinate college at 
Fredericksburg, sixty miles from the University. The bill was vetoed by the 
governor, John Gardner Pollard, who had previously told the legislature that 
the state, in the throes of the Depression, had no money to implement the 
bill.2* The House upheld his veto, and the issue again subsided for another 
twelve years. 

In the years that elapsed between Governor Pollard’s veto in 1932 and the 
actual establishment of the coordinate college in 1944, two actions brought 
the institution closer to reality. The first occurred as a result of the veto and 
the surplus of teaching graduates. In 1935, the State Board of Education, 
which controlled all four teachers colleges, authorized them to offer Bache- 
lor of Arts degrees in both education and liberal arts in addition to Bachelor 
of Science degrees in education. Although this decision rested upon the 
declining need for more teachers (Virginia began experiencing a surplus in 
the 1920s) and the lack of a liberal arts college for women, it produced a 
flurry of controversy. The state ’s newspapers questioned the wisdom of 
maintaining four women’s colleges and the expense of expanding their 
liberal arts curricula. The institutions’ presidents, working cooperatively, 
counteracted the adverse publicity; and the number of publicly supported 
institutions where women could earn a liberal arts degree jumped from zero 
to four without opposition in the General Assembly.”° 

The deeper penetration into the liberal arts area stimulated the second 
action which smoothed the way for the establishment of a coordinate 
college. Since the teachers colleges had broadened their curricula, new 
names were needed to reflect their expansion. The State Teachers College at 
Fredericksburg, which had been the leading candidate for conversion to a 
coordinate college in the early 1930s, led the campaign; and the State 
Teachers College at Harrisonburg, the runner-up in the coordinate struggle, 
gave enthusiastic support. The other two teachers colleges at Radford and 
Farmville demurred. In 1938, the General Assembly changed the name of 
the Fredericksburg college to Mary Washington College, in honor of the first 
President’s mother whose home and tomb were in the city, and the Harrison- 
burg college to Madison College in honor of the fourth President whose 
home county was nearby. The State Board of Education was empowered to 
change the names of the colleges at Radford and Farmville if they should 
later wish to do so.*4 

The establishment of the coordinate college itself resulted from the efforts 
of Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., who established a commission in 1943 
to study the feasibility of consolidating Mary Washington College with the 
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University of Virginia and Radford College with the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. The commission advised the retention of the presidencies at the 
local colleges, the assumption of chancellorships over the women’s colleges 
by the presidents of the men’s, a single Board of Visitors over each pair of 
institutions, and expanded boards with four women appointees.*° Appropri- 
ations for Mary Washington College were to be made separately from those 
of the University. There was little of the controversy which marked the 
earlier attempts to establish the coordinate college. The McCue-Randolph 
bill, making the college a reality, passed unanimously in the Senate and 
received only two negative votes in the House—both from delegates from 
Harrisonburg.”° After Governor Darden signed the bill, there was some 
question concerning the addition of the four members to the University’s 
Board since the bill did not specify their sex. Fearing that the governor 
would be pressured by the alumni into adding men, some women wished to 
add a stipulation that the new members be women as was written into the 
VPI-Radford bill. The University alumni objected, and the bill was left 
unchanged.’ 

The actual conversion of Mary Washington College into a part of the 
university took four years to complete and was carried out under a plan 
developed by parallel faculty committees of the two institutions. The college 
initially became a strictly liberal arts institution, losing degree programs in 
business, home economics, library science, and education.”* However, 
even before 1950, some of the proscribed courses were returned; the Board 
approved at the college’s request the re-establishment of teacher certifica- 
tion and Bachelor of Science degrees in home economics and physical 
education. Increased funding allowed the purchase of buildings adjacent to 
the campus and construction of new ones after World War II. Some faculty 
loads were reduced, salaries raised, and new faculty hired. By 1950, the 
establishment of the coordinate college was complete. 

This accomplishment seems diminished when a comparison is drawn 
between the original goals of the coordinate college movement and actuality 
that emerged. The coordinate college gained prestige from being associated 
with the University and receiving somewhat better funding than the other 
women’s colleges—but little else. The original intentions of coordination, 
i.e., giving women an opportunity to share in the University’s rich cultural 
life and to use the University’s superlative library, laboratories, and other 
facilities, were impossibilities since the schools were separated by sixty 
miles. The college had emerged from the control of the State Board of 
Education only to be regulated by another board whose majority was first 
committed to the all-male University. The college served well as an excuse 
for the next quarter of a century to prevent the admission of undergraduate 
women to the Charlottesville grounds. 
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The end to coordination at Mary Washington was closely related to the 
University’s admission of undergraduate women in large numbers. In 1965, 
a report from the Higher Education Study Commission had suggested that 
Mary Washington might wish to become independent of the University since 
coordination gave the school ‘‘few advantages and some handicaps.’’?? It 
simultaneously noted that the University might volunteer to become coedu- 
cational. The institutions’ joint board resolved to study the report but took no 
action.*° 

Over the next six years, several other reports also expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the college’s coordinate status. In 1967, the college alumnae 
produced a study which concluded that the institution should either become a 
true part of the university or become independent. A 1969 University study 
of the future of the University noted the inadequacies of the current arrange- 
ment and recommended women’s undergraduate admission to the Universi- 
ty. In 1971, a self-study for the Southern Association for Colleges and 
Secondary Schools noted that ‘‘the College has reached a stage in develop- 
ment in which the advantages of full autonomy outweigh the disadvantages 
of severing the existing nominal affiliation.’’*' These recommendations 
mirrored the fear of women involved in the first two efforts to establish a 
coordinate college—an institution so far distant could not be a true equal of 
the University. The move toward complete autonomy was not an entirely 
singular idea either. The University had established Clinch Valley and 
George Mason as two other branches, and they also sought separation. 

During the late 1960s, the University moved slowly toward coeducation. 
There was still a sizeable number of alumni who opposed the policy, and 
objections were expressed that admitting undergraduate women would lead 
to ‘‘state-U-ism’” and damage to the Honor System.*? As one of its reasons 
for making changes gradually, the Board cited its reluctance to disturb 
women’s enrollments at other state institutions, especially Mary Washing- 
ton, and said nothing about rectifying the apparent inequalities between the 
College and the University.*° 

A lawsuit filed in the spring of 1969 prompted the Board to reassess the 
slowness of its deliberations and spotlighted the inequality between the 
institutions. Supported by the American Civil Liberties Union, four women 
charged that the University policy of limiting undergraduate admission to 
the College of Arts and Sciences only to males was unconstitutional because 
it discriminated on the basis of sex.** As evidence of inequality of education- 
al opportunity, it noted that Mary Washington was behind the University in 
faculty salaries, faculty-student ratio, financing, curriculum, and *‘quality 
of educational experience.’’ Kate Millett was one of the people testifying on 
that point.*° 

Ordered by a federal district court to hasten women’s admission, the 
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Board agreed to admit 450 women in the fall of 1970, 500 in 1971, and 
remove all barriers to women’s admission after that. It also decided to 
remove barriers to men’s admission at Mary Washington.*° 

As women began attending the University, momentum mounted for 
separation of Mary Washington from the University. In 1972 at the Board’s 
request, the General Assembly separated the two institutions and gave Mary 
Washington its own board.*’ In the years since this action, the College has 
remained small and today enrolls 2212 women and 713 men.** The Univer- 
sity has grown since women were admitted, and the total student body 
contains 8040 women and 9078 men.*? 

The willingness of women to attend the University indicates that even in 
the most traditional of Southern states women want the best education 
available to them. Their participation in higher education has weakened but 
not destroyed the South’s veneration of tradition and Southern womanhood. 
Economic realities are still a problem, but on what sex funds will be spent is 
no longer a major question. The South’s admission of women to higher 
education was a major step in equalizing educational opportunity in the 
nation. 
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In 1941, Henry L. Swint published The Northern Teacher in the South, 
1862-1870 (Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Press, vii + 221 
pp.). His purpose was to examine “‘the attitudes and ideals of many of the 
[Yankee] teachers who saw active service in the field’’ and investigate ‘‘the 
lives of many of the men who selected and supported the teachers.’’ (The 
distinction between ‘‘teachers’’ and ‘‘men’’ is apt.) His study was ‘‘not 
intended to be definitive, but . . . should be considered as an introductory 
statement.’’ It was a study of the ‘‘motives, attitudes, and experiences” of 
the individuals who taught the Southern freedmen, ‘‘an examination of the 
genesis of a movement. . .”’ (v, vi). 

One might expect an ‘‘introductory statement’’ to provoke other studies. 
But in the forty years since the publication of Swint’s book, there appears to 
have been no rush to further the study of Yankee teachers. There have been 
studies of the Freedmen’s Bureau, post-bellum education in the South and 
black education in general, missionary societies, Reconstruction politics, 
and other topics surrounding Yankee teachers, but little focus on the activi- 
ties and influence of the teachers themselves. Two books published in 1980 
now take up the topic again. It is worth looking at these books, together with 
Swint’s, to see what has been discovered about the Yankee teachers. 

In her book, Soldiers of Light and Love: Northern Teachers and Georgia 
Blacks, 1865-1873 (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1980, xiii + 273 pp., $17.50), Jacqueline Jones notes that most scholars 
who have mentioned the teachers in general have written ‘‘with more 
passion than the length of their discussions would seem to warrant’’ (5). 
‘*The teachers have inspired strong feelings,’’ ranging from homage paid to 
them by W. E. B. DuBois, in The Souls of Black Folk (1903), to Wilbur J. 
Cash, The Mind of the South (1941), who saw the teachers as ‘‘meddle- 
some,”’ ‘‘playing with explosive forces which [they] did not understand”’ 
(6). Jones refrains from judging the teachers. Her purpose is to tell ‘why 
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[the teachers] volunteered, how they lived and labored, what they accom- 
plished, and what they learned about themselves’’ (3). Her focus is on 
elementary-school teachers, *‘who were more typical of freedmen’s workers 
in general,’’ and on Georgia, which was, demographically, the largest of the 
lower South states and was considered to be both an attractive *‘field of 
labor’’ by missionary societies and yet dangerous because of the unhealthy 
climate and the bitter reaction of Southern whites (11). (Swint acknowl- 
edged in 1941 that the Georgia experience may differ from his conclusions 
about the rest of the South (71-74). Jones’ is a study of that special 
experience. ) 

Elizabeth Jacoway’s Yankee Missionaries in the South: The Penn School 
Experiment (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1980, xvi + 
301 pp., with illustrations, $25.00), is the story of one school and how it 
affected the community of St. Helena Island, off the South Carolina coast, 
from 1900 to its close in 1948. Penn School had existed on the island since 
early in the Civil War, but this is the story of the ‘‘rebirth’’ of the school and 
its leadership by Rossa Belle Cooley and Grace Bigelow House. It is a story 
that follows the “day-by-day application of an ideology’’ (xiv). That ideolo- 
gy (which is examined in all three books) was that through ‘‘industrial 
education,’’ or “‘a program of moral uplift and development,”’ blacks could 
be educated to take a responsible place in society and thus would come to be 
accepted by whites 

Education of the freedmen primarily was the effort of missionary socie- 
ties. (In this effort, the societies and government—the Freedmen’s 
Bureau—were intertwined.) So it is not surprising that each of these studies 
elaborates on the missionary theme. Swint in fact shifts from the promise of 
his titlke—a study of the teachers—to a discussion of the societies and their 
officers. He justifies this shift by observing that the teachers reflected the 
ideals and attitudes of the officers who selected them (23). Consequently, 
only two of the five chapters deal directly with the teachers. 

The same emphasis is shown in Swint’s appendices. (Each of the studies 
is larded with appendices, an indication, no doubt, that they all originated as 
studies for academic degrees.) For his discussion, Swint compiled a list of 
**over three hundred individuals,’’ officers of the associations (478 actually 
are listed in Appendix II), and made ‘‘brief sketches of the lives of the 135 
most active and most widely known. . . .”’ (23), 72 of which are printed in 
Appendix I. (Only 12 of the officers were females, and none of them were 
prominent enought for Swint’s sketches.) The greater number of officers 
were ministers, educators, editors, politicians, financiers, authors, and 
railroad executives (23, n. 2). Swint also has an appendix listing the names, 
homes, and teaching stations of 1200 Northern teachers. Almost all of these 
are female. His primary sources are Freedmen’s Bureau materials; letters, 
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memoirs, and diaries of teachers and society officers; reports of missionary 
societies; and newspaper and magazine accounts. 

Jacqueline Jones notices that 98 percent of the Northern teachers in 
Georgia (whose religious membership has been determined) could be con- 
sidered evangelical Protestants (18); and that by 1873, the American Mis- 
sionary Association (Congregational) had sponsored nearly 80 percent of the 
state’s Northern teachers (16). While she founds her study on this ground, 
she does not allow it to obscure her primary interest in the teachers them- 
selves. Most of the data in her appendices pertain to the teachers. She shows 
that six societies sponsored 367 teachers in Georgia, nearly 80 percent of 
whom were female and 95 percent white. 

Jones in fact may tell us more than we need to know about the teachers. 
For instance, 30 percent of them were first children; one was an eleventh 
child; the average sibling rank was 3.2 (Table B. 20); 92 percent of the 
teachers had no other siblings teaching in Georgia at the time (Table B. 21); 
and 97 percent had no parents teaching in Georgia (Table B. 22). She does, 
however, use that data in describing the teachers (31). In other data (Table 
B. 6), it might be more useful to know that females age 17 or under 
constituted less than one percent of all society teachers in Georgia (only one 
of 149 for whom data is available) than to know (as the table presents) that 
they were 50 percent of all the teachers 17 or under (one female and one 
male). (Table B. 13 is a good example of how the percentages could be 
figured.) 

By and large, Jones’ appendix data contribute to a clearer understanding 
of the Northern teacher and the circumstances of her work. In addition to the 
biographical data, she has appendices on the previous teaching experience of 
the Georgia teachers, the teachers’ positions within the societies, the scope 
(number of teachers, schools, and pupils) of freedmen’s education in the 
South and in Georgia, ‘‘rules’’ for superintendents, examples of textbooks 
used in Georgia freedmen’s schools, samples of threats from the Ku Klux 
Klan, and black illiteracy and school attendance rates in Georgia. Jones has 
made case studies of 368 teachers who taught in Georgia between 1865 and 
1873. Her primary sources are missionary society reports and other archives; 
census reports; government documents and reports; descriptions, memoirs, 
and diaries; and articles, pamphlets, and newspaper accounts. Jones has 
benefitted from nearly a dozen secondary accounts, specifically on the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and education in the South, as well as other general 
interpretations of Southern history and politics which have appeared since 
Swint’s book. 

While Jacoway’s study is of a single school, and primarily of the princi- 
pals who led it for the first forty years of the twentieth century, she too 
develops the missionary theme. Though it was not supported by a mission- 
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ary society, Penn School nevertheless ‘was a missionary venture’ (117). 
The foremost social assumption of the school hierarchy, Jacoway says, 
‘‘was their belief that they were the natural leaders of society and that their 
values and attitudes embodied the summit of man’s civilization and achieve- 
ment’’ (7). ‘*While the majority of Americans were abandoning the Negro to 
an ever-worsening fate, these northern patricians adopted him as their 
special concern; not only did they see this as necessary for the salvation of 
society, they also saw it as a worthy outlet for the missionary spirit of 
service’ (8). The Penn School leaders believed *‘that they could lead black 
people into lives not only of dignity but also of heightened ethical un- 
derstanding’’ (117-118). 

Jacoway’s purpose is to study the intent of the Penn School movement, 
not the outcome, for ‘‘it is the intent . . . that promises to yield the greatest 
understanding of white participation in the . .. movement’’ (10). Jones also 
sees the study of the teachers’ intentions to be important (206). In other 
words, what were the Yankee teachers trying to accomplish? Jacoway 
justifies her focus by observing (correctly, I believe) that ‘‘the twentieth 
century has lost the ethical dimension of the nineteenth, and the moral and 
religious context of America has changed dramatically in the last three- 
quarters of a century; but the historian can approach an understanding of a 
vastly different age by focusing attention on process rather than product and 
by remaining sensitive to the myths [*‘images which . . . express collective 
desires and impose coherence on . . . experience’’] of the past’’ (21-22). 
Fortunately during this period of history, the Penn School principals and 
trustees carried on an active correspondence and ‘‘saved everything’’; and it 
is from these records that Jacoway reconstructs ‘‘the mind-set of the genteel 
northerners who supported Penn School . . .”’ (7). In addition, she has made 
extensive use of interviews (oral history) with survivors of the Penn School 
experience. Her appendices list the Penn School trustees (from 1905 to 
1948), a calendar for the school, and a list of the financial contributors and 
amounts contributed to Penn School during a specified year. 

In addition to the abundant information they contain, these studies devel- 
op ideas about the Yankee teachers which are worth taking note of. One is 
the idea that the teachers went South primarily to convert the freedmen to 
religion. This seems plausible becuase of the missionary society sponsor- 
ship. However, some of the societies exhorted their teachers not to push 
religion; and others went beyond religion to more humanitarian interests 
such as physical, social, and cultural development. Swint, nevertheless, 
insinuates that the typical teacher was in the South to advance an impulse 
similar to the view of the American Missionary Association, which ‘‘felt. . . 
that even the teacher of sewing and knitting should take every opportunity to 
win the pupil to Christ’’ (39). Jones suggests that the teachers assumed the 
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same function in Georgia as in New England—to teach basic literacy skills 
and to provide citizenship training plus moral instruction, in a phrase, to 
‘‘produce ‘ebony Puritans’ ’’ (109, 111). The missionary societies even 
competed for territory and influence for their schools. Whatever the degree 
of proselytizing, the blacks themselves rejected the religious overtures. 
Jacoway has noticed the reason in the comment of an old Sea Island black: 
‘*De white folks has got de knowin’ of de hows and de whys of religion but 
they ain’t never got de feel of it yet’’ (103). Ten years after the war, the 
Methodists had been able to convert only 2,591 blacks from other groups in 
Georgia (Jones, 156). 

Swint implies that another motive of the teachers was abolitionist in spirit. 
Because most of them were from New England where abolition sentiment 
had been strongest, ‘‘it seems probable that the teachers . . . were simply 
carrying out [that] tradition . . .”’ (50). He concludes that many of the 
teachers went south with little knowledge of the social order; they believed 
the South had sinned, and the sin had to be rooted out. Theirs *‘were the 
expressions of theoretical abolitionists, whose contact with the Negro had 
been either entirely vicarious, or had been confined to aiding some fugitive 
in his effort to escape. An awakening was inevitable. No group, whatever its 
merits, powers, or potentialities, could have realized the expectations of the 
radical abolitionists’’ (68). 

In assessing the reaction to the Yankee teachers (see Chapter V, general- 
ly), Swint appears to be a spokesman for the South. The teachers identified 
with the Radical Republicans, the enemies of the South; and it did not occur 
to them that they may have been persecuted because they were missionaries 
rather than Yankees. Yankee businessmen were accepted in the South, so it 
was not the matter but the manner of the Northerners to which the South 
objected. The violence directed toward the teachers was more likely ‘*in- 
timidation,’’ and ‘‘the Southern side of the controversy was well presented 
[by a spokesman who] declared that the teachers themselves were to blame 
for any prejudice which might exist’’ (103-104). 

Swint repeats again and again that the South was not opposed to the 
education of the blacks but rather to the manner in which it was done. **By 
their attitudes [the teachers] destroyed any possibility of securing co- 
operation, or even acquiescence, from the Southern whites’’ (59). He judges 
as ‘‘excellent advice’’ an editorial in the American Freedman which called 
on the teachers not to incite prejudice, rather, to be ‘‘courteous, frank, and 
kind to all,’’ and to conform to “‘local customs and practices”’ (119-121). 
Swint further acknowledges W. E. B. DuBois’ objection (in Black 
Reconstruction, 645) that ‘Persistent propaganda represents the South after 
the war as being largely in favor of Negro education. This is a flat contradic- 
tion of plain historical evidence,’’ and observes that ‘‘it is possible to submit 
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evidence on both sides of the controversy’ (116); his extensive discussion of 
the matter is wholly on the other side. 

Jacoway also has occasion to deal with DuBois, and she does it better than 
Swint. DuBois had criticized a report lauding the Penn School. Jacoway 
shows where his criticisms were off the mark, but acknowledges that he 
probably had a different intent: his criticisms were ‘‘dictated by [his]. . . 
desire to catalog white America’s failure to deal justly with black people’’ 
(188). Here, on an important point, Jacoway says, *‘ . .. DuBois represented 
a new departure in American race relations—he demanded respect . . . He 
would ha*-e scoffed . . . [at] experiments to prove what the Negro could 
accomplish. He would have blasted the fine sensibilities of [those] who 
wanted proof before they opened their society to black people’’ (190). 

There is more heat than light in Swint’s observations. The important 
matter is still obscure. It has to do with the Yankee teachers’ conception of 
education. Jones observes astutely that there was little opposition to blacks 
having their own religious practices, so ‘‘why did many whites react so 
much more strongly to the building of schools than to the building of 
churches?’’ (77). The missionary idea of education included citizenship 
(rights and responsibilities) and moral instruction as well as literacy skills. 
The American Missionary Association was especially committed to black 
civil rights and property ownership. These sentiments were bound to show in 
Yankee teaching. In some cases, the teachers even reinforced their instruc- 
tion with political and moral comparisons between the North and the South 
to an extent so justified that Jones says Southerners feared children were 
taught ‘“‘things not found in books.’’ (126). Swint inflates the point. The 
teachers ‘‘mixed politics with education’’ (105); they ‘‘never lost sight of 
the true aim. . . [to teach the Negro] to recognize his friends, to support with 
his ballot the party of his friends, and to assume his place as the social and 
political equal of the Southern white man’”’ (82); and ‘‘it was the realization 
that the underlying purpose of the schools was nothing less than the es- 
tablishment of the political and social dominance of the Negro race which 
caused ill feeling among Southerners”’ (85). 

The point is that no compromise on the matter would have been possible. 
The conceptions of education are mutually exclusive. Jones reacts by say- 
ing, ‘‘In asense the purposes of common-school reform and the slave system 
were mutually exclusive’’ (77). The South may have been defeated in war, 
but it did not want to change its mind about the place of the black in society. 
The black would have to ‘‘earn’’ his way into society and the teachers would 
have to change their attitudes if they were to gain the cooperation of white 
society. (These themes run through the three books.) These are suspicious 
truisms. They could have happened only if the teachers had accepted the 
status quo ante. Swint earlier comments on a controversy between two 
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missionary societies over the separation of religious and secular education. 
He notes that one of the societies was evangelical, the other Unitarian, and 
concludes that the opposition thus was more theological than pedagogical 
(39-40). The present interpretation is that the controversy is over the kind of 
education to be provided to free men. It is sad to say that the South won this 
battle. Jones notices that the Yankee teachers received minimal support from 
Reconstruction politicians (54); and that within 35 years after the war, the 
economic, political, and social barriers to blacks under slavery were in place 
again (206). 

Probably unknown to the general reader is that many blacks also opposed 
Yankee teaching. In some cases they allied with whites to resist the Yankee 
teachers (Jones, 191). Their reasoning was not the same as the whites. Their 
primary motive, rather, was to control their own schools. Swint gives a 
generalized picture of the situation in Georgia, noting the initial enthusiasm 
for black education but also the later ‘*bickering’’; and he concludes that the 
freedmen had a *‘flagging interest’’ in the schools (71-74). 

Jones takes the matter further. If given a choice, she says, blacks preferred 
schools taught by their own race. This was because of a general distrust of all 
whites, a dislike for Yankee religion, and because the Northern societies had 
preconceived notions about the role blacks should play in their own educa- 
tion (paternalism). Though it met the stringent requirements, the local black 
education association in Savannah received little support from the American 
Missionary Association because, Jones says, it violated a basic but rarely 
articulated policy that blacks receiving aid must allow their ‘‘benefactors”’ 
to control school operations (76). In Savannah, the Northern sponsored 
schools were attended by children of the poorest black families while private 
black schools thrived for others who could afford them. In some communi- 
ties, blacks made an enormous effort to support their own education (Jones, 
62). All of this could be studied further. Jones believes ‘‘it is unfair to 
charge, as some scholars have, that the Northern teachers capitulated to 
Southern racial mores by not working more actively for integrated schools. 
The reformers’ priorities were shaped as much by black preferences as by 
white. However, the Northern societies’ lack of support for black in- 
dependent educational efforts deserves careful attention’’ (205). 

Jacoway also sees white paternalism as one of the flaws of the Penn 
School. Though she lauds the work of the white principals and trustees of 
Penn School, she does conclude that a basic flaw of the missionary endeavor 
was that outsiders defined the needs of the people (257). As a consequence, 
(though ostensibly this was its purpose) the school failed to develop black 
leadership to carry out their own educational and social work (265). One 
may note this failure to be the other side of the virtue of commitment to a 
cause. A remarkable consideration in the story about Penn School is the 
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leaders’ faith and perseverence in their ideal—they believed that they had to 
supervise that ideal themselves. So over the years, Jacoway says, few 
changes were made in the program and the personnel; and the leaders 
became more and more unable to accept criticism (231, 235). This also had 
been the case with their predecessors. No doubt what is needed in a 
cooperative, free society (for which the leaders of Penn School were 
attempting to ‘‘prepare’’ blacks) is not only an ideal, but faith in the ability of 
others to carry it out! 

Yankee teaching also can be seen as a challenge to sexism as well as 
racism (Jones, 10). Jones does the most with this theme although the facts 
were well known to Swint. Nevertheless, in his concluding paragraphs, 
Swint says of the Yankee teacher, that ‘he conducted himself. . .”’ (141; my 
emphasis). One wonders if this is a further indication of a shift in his 
attention from the teachers (female) to the missionary officers (male) or a 
grammatical form or myopia. A more radical and psychoanalytic interpreter 
might make something of the fact that Swint’s catalog of Southern reaction 
and opposition was to the teachers (female) rather than the officers (male). 
Swint recalls the impression of one Northern man, ‘‘that the ‘ladies in the 
South’ were ‘very much more bitter [toward the teachers] than the men’ ”’ 
(113). 

Jones characterizes the typical Yankee teacher in Georgia as white, 
female, single, in her late twenties, a Congregationalist, and well educated 
(30ff). Only five percent of the missionary teachers were black. (Nearly 200 
(other?) blacks taught in freedmen’s schools in at least 70 Georgia counties 
from 1866 to 1870. Males outnumbered females by nearly two to one (63).) 
Twenty percent of the missionary teachers were men. Most of them did not 
teach but served as superintendents or principals. Additionally, at least 150 
native white teachers (50 of them sponsored by Northern societies) taught in 
about half of the Georgia counties. The number of men was more than twice 
that of women (78). Nearly all of the Yankee female teachers in Georgia for 
whom information is available had attended a normal school, a female 
seminary or academy, or a college. 

Nevertheless, the males dominated the females. The teachers were paid 
lower salaries than men and were denied the opportunity to be administra- 
tors. Jones says the Northern societies did this ‘‘consciously’’ (90,97). 
Some teachers resisted taking orders and protested against their male super- 
visor’s lack of professional qualifications (103-107). Jones suggests that 
their reactions were motivated by ‘‘a strong sense of professionalism’’ and 
by ‘‘diversity [of reaction] and ambivalence’’ to authority, ‘‘rather than 
incipient feminism’’ (107, 104). Yet, as the teachers ‘‘fought the war 
against racism . . ., on a more personal level, they also did battle with 
conventional notions about what a woman should do and be’’ (208). 
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An examination of ‘‘industrial education’’ is the heart of Jacoway’s story. 
Her thesis is that, as formulated at Hampton Institute and practiced at Penn 
School, industrial education was not training in just ‘““how to sew and mend, 
saw and hammer, sow and reap’’ (53); it was not designed to train and 
exploit cheap black labor or keep blacks in an inferior social status (xiv). It 
was ‘*a moral program designed to inculcate the primary virtue of industry, 
and industry was thought to be the keystone in the arch of moral develop- 
ment’’ (5). Northerners were interested in industrial education, she con- 
cludes, in order to redeem blacks from their depraved condition by instilling 
character and thus defending *‘American democracy from the perils of 
immorality and ignorance (xiv—xv). 

All of this sounds like the rhetoric of the common school movement. At 
the same time, Jacoway insists that ‘‘the Penn School program reflected at 
every point the goals and methods of progressive education’’ (15). She 
refers to an emphasis on the whole child, adapting the school to the needs of 
the child, and the conception of the school as the regenerator of community 
life. *‘As originally conceived,’’ she says, ‘‘industrial education and pro- 
gressive education were one and the same thing. . . . Both were essentially 
conservative; both were explicitly moral. Designed to control the forces of 
change in a rapidly changing world, both were products of fear’’ (15). 

It takes more than a few common themes to show that the Penn School 
program (and industrial education) were examples of progressive education. 
Jacoway repeatedly introduces John Dewey into the story. She says that the 
principals adapted his ideas and echoed his formulations (132-133). Dewey 
wrote a pedagogic creed ‘‘that surely moved Miss House’”’ (58), while Miss 
Cooley wrote ‘‘in terms that would have delighted John Dewey’’ (136). 
‘*‘Through forty years they remained constant in their dedication to the 
teachings of . . . John Dewey’’ (238). It could be viewed as suspicious that 
she leans on Dewey, because she does not give a bit of evidence for a 
material connection between Dewey and Penn School. 

The point is important. One does not need to take a side in the debate over 
the intent or importance of Dewey’s work. (That his work, as a progressive, 
was motivated by fear would be grist for the revisionist!) The point is that in 
the end Jacoway judges the Penn School program as a failure because of 
dubious assumptions and practices, and to lump Dewey into the story is to 
assign him the blame as well. If Dewey feared blacks, and hoped to keep 
them under control through industrial education, that conclusion ought to be 
drawn from an examination of his own work. That is the historian’s task. 
Furthermore, some of the criticisms that Jacoway makes of Penn School are 
criticisms that one knowledgeable about Dewey would expect him to make 
as well. Dewey surely would have warned against ‘‘outsiders . . . defining 
the needs of the island people’’ (257); and it hardly is a hallmark of 
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progressive education (in theory, at least) to allow things to ‘‘grow old,”’ 
‘“‘with few changes . . . in the program or the personnel since the earliest 
hopeful years’’ (231). One has to guess that Jacoway did not notice this— 
she uses Dewey for his weight, not his relevance. 

Aside from this (and a general tendency to speculate), Jacoway’s story of 
Penn School is interesting and well presented. It was a school that expanded 
to take into its work every matter of community importance. The new 
principals lost no chance to link the school to the community. They in- 
troduced agriculture into the school program and scientific agricultural 
methods into the community, and Penn School later became a government- 
designated demonstration farm. (It is surprising, though, that Jacoway does 
not discuss the place of fishing on the island. Several comments are made 
that fishing was important, particularly the oyster canning factories, ‘‘the 
one major industry on the island’’ (203); but nothing further is said. They 
expanded the school into a boarding school, an all-year school, held evening 
classes, and classes for older people. A teachers institute was established, a 
practical nurse and a doctor were engaged for the school and the community, 
and sanitation and public health programs and a program for midwives were 
developed. 

There was also a ‘‘Baby Day,’’ where the whole attention was given to the 
baby—birth, nutrition, clothing, and education. Similar focus was placed on 
**Planting Week,’’ *‘Negro History Week,’’ ‘‘Week of Prayer,’’ temper- 
ance rallies, ‘‘Clean-up Week,”’ *‘Watermelon Picnic,’’ community sings, 
and so on. A ‘‘Sales House’’ was begun for community products; and for a 
time, an auto repair shop made money for the school. The principals 
introduced the idea of ‘‘cooperation’’ into the school and community. 
Student self-government and a community council were also introduced. 
During the economic depression of the 1930’s, Penn School became a 
community relief center, a Red Cross Center, and a National Youth Admin- 
istration center. In wartime, the school organized evening classes in iron 
work, auto mechanics, and carpentry to prepare young men for work on the 
mearby Marine base at Parris Island. 

In a word, the school was *‘relevant.’’ However, the danger of relevance 
is overextension. The school and the community of St. Helena Island 
continually suffered misfortunes from the boll weevil which ruined the 
prized Sea Island cotton industry, hurricanes, repeated droughts, the col- 
lapse of the oyster industry, an epidemic which killed the horses and mules, 
and more. In the end, economic distress was its greatest misfortune; it was 
caught in the depression, was overextended and reluctant to cut programs, 
and had no stable and sufficient income. 

One of the trustees made a remark that should be foremost in the thinking 
of any school person—even today. ‘‘After all,’’ he said, ‘‘the most vital 
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work of every educational institution is the teaching and character develop- 
ment of the students and . . . this ought to have first place in every school 
program’’ (182). He was warning against a further extension of the program. 
Though the claim is made that industrial education was not designed pri- 
marily for trade training, the Penn School story seems to give the opposite 
idea. The emphasis was on learning a skill and living and working in the 
community. The program does not appear to have been progressive in the 
sense that education should open to wider thought and social life. There is 
little emphasis—in the book, at least—on intellectual development. In- 
dustrial education (like career education a few years ago) may have had a 
better intent than practice. In order to get the full measure of the idea, one has 
to consider the practice and results as well. 

In assessing the success of the school, Jacoway believes that it fell short of 
its aims in economic development of the island and in cooperative buying 
and selling. Its demonstration of scientific farming was defeated by natural 
disasters. The community programs—the epitome of the school ideal— 
failed to hold young people on the island. Blacks continued to value land 
ownership, and Jacoway suggests that Penn School contributed to preserv- 
ing and developing that characteristic. The school failed to develop black 
leadership and thus never provided a solution to “‘the Negro problem.”’ 
Earlier Jacoway had said that because of economic distress, the school 


**never had to face the reality that the goals and assumptions of the mission- 
ary were woefully inadequate—even inappropriate—to deal with the prob- 
lems of race in America’’ (119). In other words, the assumption that blacks 
could gain white acceptance by ‘‘earning”’ their rights was not put to the test. 
In the final paragraphs of her book, however, she is more certain that the 


larger explanation’’ of the failure of Penn School is that ‘‘the whole 
enterprise grew out of fallacious assumptions’’ (265), that through educa- 
tion and self-help, ‘‘some day blacks would be accepted and that they could 
hope for an end to racism . . .’’ (266). Of course that is the point to be 
determined. These books on Yankee teachers make one increasingly suspi- 
cious that the claim always was a diversion by the enemies of the black and 
naive by his friends. 

Jones judges Swint’s book to be ‘“‘impressionistic [and] rather un- 
sympathetic . . .’’ (5). She certainly is correct. Swint observes repeatedly 
that ‘‘a careful examination’’ of some controversy *‘is not within the scope”’ 
of his book, but he goes on, nevertheless, to assert a point. (For example, see 
the discussion of violence toward the teachers (101ff). ‘‘These questions 
must remain unanswered in the absence of complete insight. . . . Itdoes seem 
probable, however . . .’’ (28). More, ‘‘There is no doubt that . . . advocacy 
of . . . reform movements was stronger among the officers as a group than is 
evident from the available data’’ (29-30)! It has been noted already that he 
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claims an abolitionist spirit among the teachers by noticing that they were 
from New England, so “‘it seems probable . . .”’ (50-51). On the matter of 
whether association officers had financial gain in mind (a good revisionist 
topic in 1941!) Swint says, ‘‘Only by the most careful and painstaking 
examination of the correspondence of a large number of officers would it be 
possible to determine whether they were conscious of any economic signifi- 
cance in the movement to which they contributed . . .’’ (32). Then he 
abandons the caution and notes that some of the officers recognized it and the 
general public believed it, so ‘‘it does not seem unjust to conclude that the 
interest of many of the individuals connected with the work was not purely 
humanitarian’ (32, 34). The evidence he gives for all of this is editorial 
comments in periodicals. Such speculations may make a good story, but 
they are not good history. Swint’s observation that these matters require 
further examination still is true. 

In spite of her generally well-told story of Penn School, Jacoway falls into 
the same error. Her writing is filled with ‘‘must have,’’ ‘‘probably,’’ and 
‘*possible.’” When she says, ‘‘One can hardly tell whether [Samuel Chap- 
man] Armstrong or Dewey was uppermost in her mind. . .”’ (133), one 
wonders why, in the absence of evidence, it is necessary to claim that Miss 
House was thinking of either one. Jacoway claims too that George Peabody 
**probably . . . sponsored’’ Miss Cooley’s and Miss House’s trips to Europe 
(158). The matter may not be significant, but if it is claimed, it should rest on 
evidence. Again, these mannerisms may make a story more vivid but not 
convincing. 

Perhaps for the same reason and with the same effect, Jacoway’s discus- 
sion of Peabody’s relationship with Katrina Trask (120—121), in order to 
make the point, no doubt, that ‘‘Had he been less rich, Peabody would 
doubtless have been dismissed as a crackpot. . .”’ (123), appears to be an 
invasion of privacy. It serves only as an introduction and is not vital to the 
story itself. Why, then, gossip about the woman? On the other hand, some 
other matters need to be elaborated. When Miss Cooley and Miss House 
finally retired as principals of Penn School, the trustees chose ‘‘a young 
couple’’ to replace them, and the implication is that they worked together 
(241-251). When a study recommended that Penn School be reorganized, 
one of the trustees ‘*was bitter that it did not heap calumny on the heads”’ of 
the couple. Though the qualifications and the activities of the husband are 
discussed in detail, nothing at all is told about the wife. In fact, her name is 
mentioned only at the end of the discussion. Penn School had had a long 
tradition of two persons working together as principals, and the discussion 
implies that this was carried on. If the wife was a partner in the work, and 
especially if she is to share blame for the demise of the school, her work 
should be noted. 
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The Jones and Jacoway studies certainly are an improvement on Swint. 
Jones’s is detailed and insightful. Jacoway’s is an interesting story of the 
ideals, trials, and triumphs of a single school and its effect on a community. 
What we now know is that the Yankee teacher was not the caricature 
portrayed by Swint. Swint even notes that ‘‘many . . . teachers went South 
for their health’’ and some for financial reasons (53, 54), drawing these 
conclusions from no other data than announcements by the American Mis- 
sionary Association that ‘‘This is not a hygienic association, to help invalids 
try a change of air, or travel at others expense’’ (53), and that ‘‘no teachers 
need apply who wished to go South because they had been unsuccessful in 
business in the North’’ (55). Further, he says, “‘It is probable that many of 
the teachers were moved by a love of adventure, a desire to visit strange and 
new places. Others may have been moved by curiosity. At least one lady 
went South in order to collect material for a book’’ (56). But Jones concludes 
that the teachers ‘‘were guided by humane and honest impulses, born of 
compassion as much as privilege’ (207). *‘They offer a sharp contrast to 
persons throughout American history who have been content only to write or 
speak about the need for social justice’’ (208). The Yankee teachers labored 
under incredibly adverse conditions. 

It is now believed that the Yankee teachers based their work on fallacious 
assumptions. The reference, primarily, is to the beliefs that whites could 
define the educational interests of blacks (paternalism) and that through 
education blacks could ‘‘earn’’ their rights and white acceptance. It is 
appropriate to note that Swint’s impressions appear to be based on the same 
assumptions. The Yankee teachers did not calculate the stubbornness of 
racism in American society. These assumptions also put education on the 
wrong foot. Rights are endemic in society; they do not have to be earned. 
Rather than be a test for rights, education should be aimed at the full 
development of rights. It took nearly a hundred years after the Yankee 
teachers until blacks finally rejected the delusion that they must ‘‘earn’’ their 
rights and rather began to ‘‘demand’’ them, one of which is education. It 
remains to be seen if this approach will be more successful. As for the 
Yankee teachers, it is appropriate to note of their work a quotation from 
Erasmus (which Jacoway says was a favorite of the last principal of Penn 
School), that ‘‘In great things, it is enough to have tried.”’ 





Vi. 


Education and the Rise Reviewed by: 
of the New South 

E. V. Johanningmeier 
Ronald K. Goodenow & College of Education 
Arthur O. White (Eds.) University of South Florida 
Boston: G. K. Hall & Co., 1981 Tampa, Florida 33620 
xi, 303 pp., $19.95 


In Education and the Rise of the New South, the editors Ronald K. 
Goodenow and Arthur O. White present not just another set of selected 
readings but twelve essays on the history of education that were especially 
prepared for their volume. Like most other workers in the scholarly vine- 
yard, they believe their topic is important, that it deserves more attention 
than it has been receiving both in the classroom and by the scholars, that their 
work is not *‘the last word on the topic,’’ and they express their hope that it 
will encourage “‘more such work.’’ While their focus is on the South, their 
vision and awareness is certainly not confined to the South. Without com- 
plaint, they point out that most of the new scholarship during the previous 
two decades has focused on the history of education in the North. Yet, their 
participation in the annual meetings of the Southern History of Education 
Society (regulars at the meetings call it SHOES) convinced them that ‘‘there 
is fortunately a new generation of scholarship in the South that fills many 
gaps in our knowledge as it moves conceptually into new territory (p. v).”’ 
The book’s strength derives from their knowledge of their field, how they 
selected their contributors and the instructions they gave them. 

In their search for essayists, Goodenow and White did not limit them- 
selves to either Southerners or individuals who teach in the South. Eight of 
the essayists (White is one of them) do teach in the South. However, many of 
the other eight are not native Southerners and many, including those who 
teach in the South, went to school outside the South. Their view is not a 
parochial view. As a group, their efforts are aimed at explaining de- 
velopments and offering historical analyses and interpretations rather than 
fashioning apologies, justifications, defenses, or condemnations. Most 
demonstrate their familiarity with current historiographical developments 
and approach their problems as instances of issues that extend beyond a 
specific time and place in the South. Moreover, they typically do so without 
destroying the unique or peculiar aspects of their topics. There are no blatant 
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attempts to force events and developments into any predetermined ex- 
planatory scheme. 

The editors’ account of their instructions to their contributors is worthy of 
some note, for it clearly shows that they undertook no ‘‘search for in- 
terpretive uniformity,’’ what they wanted to emphasize, and perhaps most 
significantly, what they wanted to avoid. They asked them to be mindful of 
‘*the New South phenomenon, its ideological manifestations and its rela- 
tionship to regional modernization and change.’’ That, they further sug- 
gested, 


. . might replace the more traditional emphasis on race relations. We 
do not deny that the causes and facts of segregation, with its brutalities, 
inequities, and denial of basic American rights, posed serious moral 
and practical dilemmas to those who wanted to bring the South into a 
modern America. Nor do we deny the importance of focusing upon or 
probing many of these causes of segregation—among them class con- 
flict and relations, Northern exploitation, the impact of the Civil War 
on regional politics, populism, and the exact nature of the region’s 
agricultural political economy (p. ix). 


While the contributors did not avoid race, race relations, or even the 
peculiar educational arrangements imposed upon blacks in the South, their 
treatment of these issues is related to other problems of modernization. For 
example, Joseph Newman provides a history of the Atlanta chapter of the 
AFT that shows how the white teachers in Atlanta ‘‘hurt themselves finan- 
cially by perceiving black teachers as economic rivals rather than colleagues 
(p. 131).”’ 

Newman’s essay reveals that blacks were not always passive agents in 
educational matters. He relates how the black teachers were able to force the 
school board in 1920 to reduce raises for white teachers and make funds 
available for raises for black teachers because the black teachers had the 
support of a community that was withholding its support for ‘‘bond issues 
and other public improvement measures (pp. 134—135).”’ In his essay on 
‘*Ex-Slaves and the Rise of Universal Education in the New South,’’ James 
D. Anderson documents not only that blacks were interested in education but 
also their unwillingness to wait for education to be provided for them. 
Rather, in many instances they established their own schools. Anderson’s 
account of how the blacks’ educational interests and actions in behalf of 
education helped to promote white support for public education so whites 
could maintain their allegedly superior status deserves attention and further 
exploration. In their essay, Harvey Neufeldt and Clinton Allison point out 
the need for more attention to blacks as ‘‘actors’’ in the history of Southern 
education. If this volume on the history of education in the New South is an 
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indication that we can now investigate what blacks did as well as what has 
been done to them, it is indeed an important work. 

As we know, the forces of modernization did not quickly overtake the 
South; they were effectively and frequently deliberately resisted. Anderson 
relates that ‘‘the region’s slow development in education was in substantial 
part due to the planter’s stubborn adherence to a set of values inconsistent 
with democracy, modernization, rapid industrialization, and free schooling 
(p. 17).’’ Like Anderson, Wayne Urban and Mark K. Bauman show that 
tradition always dies hard and did not give way easily to the forceful 
machinery of modernization. Other selections address themes that should be 
familiar to those who have followed the scholarship in the history of 
education during the last two decades. Spencer J. Maxcy and Ronald 
Goodenow both explore aspects of progressivism. Amy Friedlander exam- 
ines higher education for young women in the South and shows that 


undergraduate education for young women, centered on the liberal 
curriculum, was in the end self-defeating as an instrument for social 
change because it did not prepare its students to enter any profession or 
to challenge the conventiors that restricted opportunities to the home or 
to careers that represented extensions of domesticity and the putative 
superiority of feminine morality (p. 86). 


Urban and Newman both examine dimensions of urban education in the 
South by focusing their studies on Atlanta. William Bonds Thomas shows 
how guidance and testing was used and misused to create an illusion of 
reform in Southern black schools and colleges. 

Nancy Grant’s essay is a fascinating account of what may be described as 
an early attempt of the federal government to create an alternative public 
school system. It is an essay on the federal government’s attempt at social 
planning through the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
relationship of education to those plans. The TVA was supposed to refrain 
from racial discrimination in its hiring and training programs but it surren- 
dered to the local mores. 

While it is always possible to propose modifications to the sequence of 
any series of essays in a volume such as this, it nevertheless seems appropri- 
ate to ask if Jennings L. Wagoner’s essay should not have been first or last 
instead of second. The emphasis of Wagoner’s essay, *‘The American 
Compromise: Charles W. Eliot, Black Education, and the New South,”’ 
should be placed on that which comes before the colon, for he effectively 
shows how Booker T. Washington’s Atlanta Compromise did indeed be- 
come an American Compromise. By doing so, he reminds us that the 
successes and failures of the New South were the successes and failures not 
just of a region but of a nation. That he conveys this point so clearly and 
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dispassionately is to his credit. The final essay in the volume is a historio- 
graphical essay by Harvey Neufeldt and Clinton Allison. It is com- 
prehensive and even useful as a primer for Southern educational history. 
They point out that ‘there has long been a close relationship between the 
pulpit and the desk, the church and the schoolhouse”’ in the South and the 
**dividing line between private and public schooling has not always been 
clearly marked (p. 275).”’ 

If any selection seems out of place or significantly different from the 
others it is White’s account of the development of public education in 
Florida. While he does relate that ‘‘the Illinois public school plan was used 
as the basis of the school clause in Florida’s 1868 constitution and the 
resulting 1869 school law (p. 237) and that a ‘Northern influence’’ could be 
seen in the 1956 teacher militancy in Florida, he tells us very little about how 
developments in Florida compared to developments in other states. In large 
measure, that is one of the difficulties of local or regional history. 

In their foreword, the editors relate that ‘‘many of us believe that the 
Southern experience is a uniquely American one that offers critical insights 
into our national life (p. ix).’’ Their work shows that those insights can be 
developed. The historiographical essay by Neufeldt and Allison shows that 
there are materials to further develop those insights. Goodenow and White 
have also given us a work which, used as a text, would be compatible with 
many of the texts that are now used in history of education courses. Some of 
us should see that it is brought to the attention of our students. 
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